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THE MAGENTA RIBBON. 


BY GEORGE AUBREY. 
HAVE been sitting by the fire 
this evening, lured to its cheerful 
warmth by the sound of the sleet 
dashing against the window- 
panes; and, lulled by the sighing 
wind which moans in the chim- 
ney, or soothed by the drowsy in- 
fluences of my easy-chair, I have 
lapsed into the deepest of reveries. 
At such times, one naturally falls 
to unwinding the tangled skein of 
old reminiscences. Picture after 
picture of my past life has unfold- 
ed itself before my mind’s. eye; 
and in all of them one face and 
one figure has been constant in its 
recurrence. They are the face 
and form of my old friend, John Prior. I say my old 
friend— though neither of us has as yet lost the bloom 
of his youth. But a short term of service makes 
genial souls vet in friendship; and mine for 
John seems positively antique. In recalling the in- 
cidents of our acquaintance, it has occurred to me 
that there were circumstances in his history, which, 
if not altogether novel in their character, are of suffi- 
cient interest to furnish materials for the narrative I 
am about to write, and which, I trust, the reader 
will not pass over without some degree of entertain- 
ment. 

A more thoroughly lovable fellow than Juhn Prior 
it has never been my lot to know. It was my good 
luck to be associated with him as a fellow-clerk in the 
estuLushment of one of the leading apothecaries in 
the flourishing town of W——; and for three years 
we were almost as inseparable as the Siamese Twins. 
John was only a year older than myself, but when 
our acquaintance commenced, he was at least five 
years in advance of me in development. For he had 
been thrown on the world early in life, and self-de- 
pendence had made him self-reliant. 

So he moulded me to his will; and much I have to 
thank him for it. He broke me of billiards, and 
taught me to relish books; “stamped out” my in- 
cipient partiality for cigars, and the easy forms of 
self-indulgence, and gave me, instead, a taste for out- 
of-door spurts and manly exercises. He conveyed 
me ashare in a little “shell” which he kept on a 
neighboring lake, and, under his admirable tuition, 
I took so well to my training that we wona cup at 
the next regatta. The cup remains with me still—a 
souvenir of something more than the little triumph 
of which it is the enduring memento. 

The evening was the time which we usually gave to 
our sports on the lake. How well lremember the 
return home at night, after an unusually severe 
‘spurt ” with the oars. Tired as we were, our spirits 
overflowed in fun and frolic; and we sat down to our 
frugal lunch of crackers and cheese and ale, with a 
keenness of relish which healthy youth only knows. 
Bless that bare little room, with its two decrepid 
chairs and air-tight stove—what a pleasaut place it 
holds in my memory! 

- Can I forget, either, how John carried me through 
an attack of typhus—nursing me with a tenderness 
which only the mother who bore me could have given? 
Never, John, never!—fur you were, I verily believe, 
the instrument of Providence in saving my life. 
When LI woke from a seven-days’ delirium, his were 
the features I dimly discerned bending over me; and 
his was the hand that placed the cooling draught to 
my lips. How he petted me through my convales- 
cence, and how kindly he catered to my cruelly ex- 
acting appetite—let those forget, who can! How I 
watched for his return at night, when he had given 

















me into the hands of another nurse; and how cheer- 
ing was the sound of his quick step! And well I 
might; for none but John would have thought to 
bring home that little spring chicken in his hand, 
and none but he could have grilled it so deftly on 
the coals in the old air-tight! And his smile was a 
sight to see, when he placed the dish before me—his 
bright face rosy with the heat of his labor. 

You may think gratitude, makes me enthusiastic; 
but you don’t know John Prior, and I forgive you. 
Why, his very person would have interested—nay, 
charmed you. For, take him for all in all, John was 
the finest-looking young fellow I ever saw. Light- 
brown hair; eyes, dark, clear, and so hcnest; a head 
80 beautifully poised upon his shoulders that Phidias 
might have placed it there. A figure whose outlines 
went tapering downwards to the tip of a well-formed 
foot. I cannot tell whether be was tall or short, for 
where the proportions are perfect, one cannot judge 
of size. Well, these details wouldn’t enable you to 
identify him, but they are all Ican give you. The 
grace and spirit of the man belonged to himself, and 
are not transferable to print. 

John might have stood well with the fair sex, had 
he seen fit to cultivate their good graces. Cela va 
sans dire. But, four some reason or other, he was 
always shy of their society, and I don’t think he ever 
gave them a serious thought. I acknowledge this to 
have been a grave weakness in my hero; but I think 
it was attributable to the fact that he had no sisters, 
and that the circumstances of his education had kept 
him apart from the influence of female attractions. 
Don’t let this defect of John’s prejudice my fair 
readers against him, for he will make visible improve- 
ment before they get rid of him. 

All this by way of introduction—for it is with a 
later period in John’s history that my story has prin- 
cipally to do. 

When the Southern rebellion broke out, we had 
nearly completed the term of our apprenticeship, and 
were already planning for our future. But the events 
of the war introduced a new element into our visions. 
John threw his whole heart into the cause of the 
Union, and, I believe, thought of nothing else. The 
disasters which followed our arms, at the opening of 
the war, were something more than a disappoint- 
ment to him—they were an affliction. He grew 
moody and silent, and the habitual sweetness of his 
temper was, on one or two occasions, marred by irri- 
tability. The day after the battle of Bull Run, we 
were standing among acrowd before a newspaper 
office, eager to learn the details of the disaster. 
Among the throng, a brawling ruffian was making 
himself conspicuous by his loud-mouthed denuncia- 
tions of the government and the war; and he finally 
horrified the bystanders with the declaration that he 
was glad of the defeat, and wished it had been worse. 
The words had barely escaped from his mouth, when, 
with compressed lips and flashing eves, John was 
upon him, and with a blow straight from the shoul- 
der, laid the sprawling wretch upon the ground. 
The discomfited bully sneaked off amid the jeers of 
the crowd, while John was as vociferously applaud- 
ed. He took my arm, and maintained an unbroken 
silence while we wended our way home—deeply mor- 
tified, as I think, that he had given way to such an 
outburst of passion. 

Matters were not mended by the battle of Ball’s 
Bluff; and a morning or two after the news of that 
terrible fiasco had reached us, John quietly said to 
me, whilst rubbing himself down after his morning 
bath: 

“Tom, I am going to enlist.” 

The announcement was sudden, but it did not take 
me by surprise; for I had long been certain that a 
man of his feelings would finally come to that 
determination. 

We went down to our business that day, but Iam 
sure neither of us put much heart into his work. As 
for me, I was svrely exercised in my mind; for, you 
see, [shared the feelings of my friend, and my soul 
burned within me to follow his fortunes,and meet 





with him the dangers of the field. But my mother 


was a widow, sorrow-stricken and irfirm, and I was ‘ which he was located—that he was popular with the 


her only living child. [ could not go without her 
consent, and that [ hardly dared hope to obtain. 
But I determined to make the effort; and that even- 
ing I hired a conveyance, and with John drove out 
to the place where she lived, some ten miles in the 
country. The utter despair of my mother at the bare 
announcement of my wishes, her prayers and tears, 
backed by the entreaties of John, broke down my 
purpose, and with a sorrow that will remain with me 
through life, I made up my mind to stay at home. 

It was some time before John was mustered in; 
and many feverish days followed, the events of which 
have not fastened themselves on my memory. I vis- 
ited my friend when he went to camp, and I was the 
last to hold his hand when he stood by the cars 
which were to take him and his regiment—the —— 
Mass.—to their destination. 

“Don’t take it so hard, Tom,” said he, witha 
cheery smile. “You are better off at home, and I 
will do fighting enough for us both.” 

Standing there in his simple private’s uniform, with 
knapsack on his shoulders and gun in hand, he 
seemed, as I looked on him, something better than 
that model of a citizen seldier, which he truly was. 
For he loomed up through my tears to the size of a 
hero, and, to this day, 1 do not believe I exaggerated 
his proportions. 

We often heard from John, and the news was 
always good. In his letters, he never failed to look at 
matters through a bright medium, and we were glad 
to borrow some of the radiance of his cheerful spirit. 
His advancement in his company was rapid; he went 
through all the grades of a non-commissioned officer, 
and won his straps at Gettysburg. He passed safely 
through the Wilderness, but was wounded at Spot- 
sylvania, while perfurming a feat of conspicuous gal- 
lantry, which secured his promotion to a captaincy. 
Soon after, he was discharged by the expiration of his 
term of service. 

Thus much for John’s military career, which was 
as honorable to him as we had expected. 

My friend came back to us from the wars, and, save 
for his beavier beard, his bronzed cheek, and a some- 
thing in his bearing—I cannot say what—which be- 
spoke a stronger manliness and a more assured expe- 
rience, he was little changed from the old Juhn who 
had left us three years before. 

He spent a short time with me at W——, where I 
had been taken into partnership by my employer. 
Fortunately, a nice opportunity was presented to him 
at this time, to go into his old business. Every town 
of any pretensions in Massachusetts has, you know, 
its apothecary’s shop. At N——, a thriving village 
in the western part of the State, the old professional 
incumbent had died, and his widow was anxious to 
dispose of the business, The deceased had been an 
old customer of ours, and we were acquainted with 
these facts. Accordingly, we advised John to pur- 
chase. The little patrimony—only a few hundred 
dollars—that had come to him after the death of his 
parents, he had never touched. This furnished him 
with the necessary capital; and, after a successful 
negotiation, he established himself as an apothecary 
at N—. 

Jvubn wrote me that he had made many improve- 
ments in the old establishment. He had put in a new 
suit of elegant counters, had the old drawers grained 
and labelled, set up a handsome prescription case, 
and soon made the good people of N—— aware that 
they had a smart young fellow among them, who 
meant business. 

He told nothing of his recent connection with the 
army—either from prudential reasons, or from the 
singular reluctance he always manifested to disclose 
anything to his own credit. Fortunately for the 
world, this kind of weakness has never become epi- 
demic. During a two-days’ visit which I paid to him 
at this time, I became aware that his acquaintances 
were ignorant of his military antecedcuts, and of 
course I remained silent upon the subject. 

During this visit, I found, too, that John was grow- 
ing rapidly into the good graces of the community in 





men, and bade fair to build up a thriving business, 

He had found a pleasant boarding-place in the house 
| of an elderly spinster, and had surrounded himself 

with all the comforts and appliances: f a snug bach- 

elor’s home. In fact, there was something so pre- 

determined and settled in the air of his arrange- 
| ments, that I was led somewhat maliciously to 
observe : 

“Now, John, you must look around you for a 
wife.” 

He laughed, and blushed a little, as he said: 

*T have not seen Mrs. Prior yet, Tom.” 

I said nothing more; although shrewdly surmising 
that my friend was not one who would forever re- 
main insensible to the claims of the better part of 
creation. 

And now the rest of this narrative I have obtained 
| pretty much from John’s own. confessions, and the 

lips of another—deponent. 
My friend remained absorbed in his business 
through the summer that followed, and bad no time 
. for society. Those who have been in N—— know that 








; it is the: seat of a local aristocracy of no mean pre- 


tensions. It was one of the earliest settled towns of 
the State, and boasts of families of corresponding 
antiquity. Many of this class werg his customers; 
yet, although no Coubt-pleased with the fine person 
and gentlemanly manners of the young apothecary, 
the quiet reserve of his bearing, which almost 
amounted to distance, had checked any attempt 
which might have been made to the cultivation of 
more intimate relations. But oné thing wascertain: 
there had never been such a demand for tooth-brushes 
and perfumery, on the part of the young ladies of 
N—, through the whole professional career of 
Jobn’s excellent predecessor, as that which now pre- 
vailed. My friend had not been settled a month, be- 
fore he had to send to us fora fresh supply of these 
necessary articles of the toilet. 

Matters were standing in this situation, when there 
came a—crisis; and one, too, fraught with the most 
momentous consequences to my hero. 

One pleasant afternoon in the autumn, during a 
momentary lull in business, John was looking out his 
window, gazing abstracted!y upon a group of boys 
who were playing ball in the street, when his atten- 
tion was arrested by the appearance of a young lady, 
who was coming down the opposite sidewalk. She 
turned to take the crossing that led to John’s door, 
and he got a view of her face, which struck him as 
more than ordinarily beautiful. One of the boys had 
inadvertently driven the ball against her skirts, and, 
as she smilingly lifted her drapery to recall the where- 
abouts of the missing article, John—shall I say it?— 
caught a mere glimpse of ankles that were a new 
revelation to his unsophisticated vision. I doubt 
whether my friend had ever appreciated the impor- 
tance of ankles before. He had barely time to collect 
his scattered senses, and resume the professional 
proprieties, when the lady presented herself at his 
counter, and inquired fur the articles of stationery 
which she had come to purchase, 

John passed out to her inspection his best speci- 
mens of De la Rue, and whilst she looked over his 
atock, he improved the time to look over her. I am 
afraid he was forgetting some of the proprieties above 
mentiened—but he did it. And this was what he 
saw: a bright, pure face; lips so sweetly mated that 
they seemed kissing each other; a tiny ear, moulded 
like a sea-shell— (the comparison is old, but who can 
find a better?)—the dainty hat that crowned Ler 
beautiful head; the soft lace that encircled her milk- 
white throat—not an ornament, not a ribbon, that 
did not borrow grace from the wearer; and, over all, 
and breathing from all, an atmosphere, an effluence, 
an aroma— Well, what is the good of words? They 
always fail one, when most needed. 

The lady asked twice for smaller envelops before 
John beard her, and altogether bis manner was s0 
distrait that she must have noticed it, had she been 
observing him. Jvhn insists upon it, to this day, 








that he did not exact one half the cost price for the 
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articles purchased; but there is contrary evidence 
that he made a most ridiculous over-charge. 

Finally, the lady's errand accomplished, she passed | 
out of the door, like a lovely vision; and, to make ; 
sure that it was all real, John watched her as she 
went down the street, andl saw her enter the door of 
Mr. Morton—the wealthiest inhabitant of the town. 
My friend stood still tor tive minutes, in the brownest 
of brown studies. He might have employed himself 
better; for the stationery lay strewn over the coun- 
ter. But his reverie lasted that long befure he awoke; 
and then he only said: 

“Some rich city visitor, I suppose.” 

But he sighed after saying it, and for the rest of 
the afternoon he looked extremely glum and unhap- 
py—s80 much unlike his usual bright self, that Miss 
Twitters, the village milliner, who had called to pur- 
chase her third tooth-brush for that month, declared 
to an intimate friend that she was sure Mr. Prior 
must have beard some bad news, for she never saw a 
man look more cast down. 

John went home to his tea that night, and good 
Miss Gordon, his landlady, drawing a similar in- 
ference from his appearance, put an extra pot of 
quince marmelade on the table, with a vague impres- 
sion, perhaps, that he might find some consolation in 
that. John bethought himself to question his hostess 
concerning Mr. Morton’s family, and soon satisfied 
himself of the lovely vision’s identity. It seemed 
that Mr. Morton's household contained only two 
daughters, the eldest of them a widow with one 
child 

“And then there is Amy,” said Miss Gordon, “ his 
youngest daughter, who has just come home. She 
has been living with a rich aunt in Boston—whose 
money they say she willhave. She used to be a win- 
some child, and I hear she is very beautiful and ac- 
complished; but I am afraid her city breeding will 
lift her entirely above us simple country folks.” 

“That must be she,” thought John; “and what a 
confounded fool I am!” And with that, he put on 
his hat and went back to his shop—there to find a 
prescription awaiting him from Doctor Ray, the vil- 
lage physician. 

While putting this up, hé had occasion to triturate 
some of the ingredients in a mortar, and from the 
savage manner in which John handled the pestle, 
you would have thonght that he was crushing some- 
thing more bitter even than the drugs he was operat- 
ing upon. The fact was, that a fancy stock, in which 
he had been making a heavy investment, had fallen 
down to zero that evening. Poor John! 

He saw nothing of Miss Morton until the next 
Sunday in church, when he threw one glance over to 
her father’s pew, to ascertain if she were there; and, 
finding that she was, he turned his regards towards 
the preacher, nor suffered them to stray agaiu during 
the service. He wasn’t the man to be “‘ spooney ” on 
a@ woman; for which I am thankfal, for, of all things 
in the world, I hate a spooney hero. 7 

Thus matters proceeded for some time, when a cas- 
ualty, which Jobn could not but regard as fortunate, 
brought bim once more in contact with Amy Morton. 
One morning a hurried message came to him from 
Mr. Morton, requesting his immediate attendance at 
his house, as his grandchild had met with a severe 
accident. 

“‘ Charley has been playing with a hatchet,” said 
the servant who brought the ge, ‘‘and he has 
chopped his hand most off. The doctor is away, and 
if you don’t come at once the child will bleed to 
death.” 

John seized such appliances as were suited to the 
nature of the case, and hastened over to Mr. Mor- 
ton’s house. He was at once ushered into the pres- 
ence of the family, whom he found gathered about 
the little sufferer, all of them in a state of natural 
alarm. The child was seated in his mother’s lap, 
and his aunt was bending over him, vainly endeavor- 
ing to still his cries. With a hurried apology, John 
took the patient at once in charge—who seemed won- 
derfully soothed by the presence of the stranger. He 
examined the hurt, and found it to be nothing more 
than a smart cut. The blood stanched, a stitch or 
two carefully taken, and a few strips of adhesive 
plaster skillfully applied, soon put a new aspect on 
the affair; and, while he was putting on the final 
bandage, John was in no wise annoyed by the as- 
sistance Miss Morton rendered him, in passing the 
strip of linen to and fro. In fact, propinquity by no 
means diminished the effect of her charms. Her 
neat morning-dress, her transient pallor, and pretty 
solicitude for the sufferer, made her appear ten times 
more sweet and interesting than ever; and poor 
John’s heart received the coup de grace, when, in 
the winding of the bandage, her hand softly touched 
his own. 

The operation finished, John had nothing to do but 
to take his leave; but not before he had received the 
hearty thanks of Mrs. Chester, Charley’s mother, 
and of Mr. Morton, a fine, hearty gentleman of the 
old school. 

“In truth, Mr. Prior,” said he, ‘I hardly know 
what we should have done, in the absence of the doc- 
tor, had not Amy happily suggested calling you in.” 

John glanced at Miss Morton, as her father spoke; 
but her attention was attracted at that moment by 
something going on outside the window. 

As John closed the door behind him, Mr. Morton 
turned to his daughters, and exclaimed : 

“As handy a young fellow, and as pretty a gentle- 
man, too, as I have seen for manya long day! I 
hope he will do well amongst us.” 

Mrs, Chester joined in the eulogium and the wish, 
but as Amy said nothing, we are left to conjecture as 
regards the degree of her concurrence therein. 





-John went back to his duties, with more of sun- 
shine in his eyes than had lit them for many long 
days. I think he must have made another invest- 
ment in the “ fancies;” for any one who had been 
passing his door at that time, might have heard him 
whistling “Annie Laurie” while busy at bis work; 
and such an auditor could not have failed, I think, to 
be impressed with the lingering tenderness with 
which John dwelt on some of the cadences of that 
charming air. Certainly, he had come to some reso- 
lation which had buoyed up his naturally strong 
heart, and given a new tone to hie spirits. 

The next day, Mr. Morton called upon him with 
favorable intelligence of the little patient, who was 
now in the hands of Doctor Ray; and he tendered 
recompense for John’s services, in as handsome and 
delicate @ manner as the young apothecary could 
have asked. But the latter declined all remunera- 
tion, pleading that the service was extra-professional, 
and that he could not think of entering into competi- 
tion with Doctor Ray. Mr. Morton politely desisted 
from all iroportunity, but befure he left?he expressed 
the hope that some opportunity might arise which 
would enable him to evince his grateful sense of Mr. 
Prior’s kindness. He made this observation as he 
took his departure, and did not see the blush, follow- 
ed by the somewhat roguish smile with which it was 
received by John. 

It was not long after this that a gathering took 
place at Doctor Ray’s, to which my friend was invited, 
and he determined to accept the invitation. He found 
most of the magnates of the town assembled in the 
doctor’s rooms, to whom he was for the first time 
formally introduced. Thaiiks to his good nerves, and 
naturally easy bearing, he went handsomely through 
this embarrassing ceremony—rendered the more try- 
ing from the fact that, this being his first appearance 
in the society of N——, his entrance had excited con- 
siderable attention. By the by, we cannot be suffi- 
ciently thankful that the fashion of individual pre- 
sentations to a large company, handed down to us 
from our stiffand stately » is b ig obse- 
lete, though still often enough practised in provincial 
circles, I have seen men who would not quail before 
a frowning abattis, exhibit symptoms of the most 
unequivocal panic under such an ordeal; and he who 
can go through it without an apoplectic rush of blood 
to the head, or an awkward stumbling over his own 
legs, is proof against any temptation to gaucherie. 

John’s first glance around the room had assured 
him of the presence of Mr. Morton and his daughters. 
On approaching them, the gentleman gave him a 
cordial greeting, and the two ladies making room for 
him on the sofa they were occupying, he soon found 
himself engaged in pleasant conversation with them. 
Mrs. Chester was profuse in her acknowledgments 
of the service he had rendered her child; the wound 
was healing with wonderful rapidity, and she at- 
tributed the good results entirely to his skillful treat- 
ment. It was useless for my friend to disclaim the 
praises so flatteringly bestowed and so honestly his 
due; 80, after listening to them as long as politeness 
required, he contrived to divert the conversation to 
topics less personal in their bearing. For some reason 
or other, his spirits were in unusual /orce this even- 
ing, and I think the ladies were very pleasantly 
struck with the intelligence and aptness of remark 
displayed by their new acquaintance. The fact was, 
that though he was one who would never have vol- 
untarily made himself conspicuous in any company, 
yet his fine person and frank address always made 
him an attraction to strangers—the more so, as I be- 
lieve he was unconscious of it. At any rate, others 
were soon drawn towards the little coterie, and before 
the evening had expired, John was made the theme 
of many a flattering remark from various members 
of the party. 

After a collation, the younger portion of the com- 
pany engaged ina game of forfeits in the doctor’s 
back parlor, and John was reluctantly impressed in- 
to the circle. For some time he managed to escape 
the many and ingenious snares which are laid for un- 
wary participants in this kind of sport; but in spite 
of his caution, he was at last caught tripping, and 
compelled to pay the penalty. Miss Emma Ray, the 
doctor’s pretty but mischievous daughter, presided as 
judge, and it was with no little dismay that John 
heard himself condemned to “‘ make an avowal of his 
opinions on matrimony.” Now a young man is seldom 
prepared to disclose his sentiments on such a topic 
before a mixed audience; and John was by no means 
reassured by the expectant and amused look which 
he observed on the faces around him. Happily, he 
bethought himself at this moment of a stanza of 
Burns, sufficiently germain to the subject, and this 
he recited with an empressement that attracted gen- 
eral notice. It was as follows: 

* Proof o’ shot to birth or money, 
Not the wealthy, but the bonnie; 
Not high-born, but noble minded, 
In love's silken chain be binded."’ 

“All very well, Mr. Prior,” said Doctor Ray, who 
had entered the room; “all very well, but when you 
are ten years older, you will learn that ‘siller’ de- 
tracts nothing from the charms of beauty. The two 
things are entirely compatible.” 

He was thrown into some confusion by this remark 
of the doctor—and not the less, because at this mo- 
ment he caught the glance of Miss Morton fixed 
somewhat intently on him. But the general voice of 
the company approved his sentiment, and he was 
content to say nothing in defence of it. 

When the party broke up, the gentlemen stood 
ready with their offers of escort to the ladies, and 
John, seeing that his attentions were not needed in 








the quarter where ho would most gladly have ten- 





dered them, proffered his services to a pretty but 
demure-looking damsel, who resided in the outskirts 
of the village. I suspect he would have gained more 
credit for his gallantry, had he followed it up with 
the usual attentions which young men are in the 
habit of bestowing on their charges under such cir- 
cumstances. But my friend’s thoughts were wan- 
dering in another direction, and, in spite of a vigor- 
ous effort he made to recall himself to a sense of hic 
duty, it was bat a cold “ good-night” he received 
from the young lady when he left her at her father’s 
door, 

During the two or three weeks which followed the 
party, he saw Amy Morton only at rare intervals, and 
then on the street. Her salutation was cordial at 
these times, and on one occasion she had stopped to 
exchange a few words with him. But there was 
something in her manner—a bare shade of reserve— 
which made him uncomfortable, and which he strove 
in vain to interpret. He could not attribute it to 
pride, for he felt that she was superior to that. But 
whatever might be the cause, it seemed to place an 
insuperable bar on the further progsess of their ac- 
quaintance. 

An accident once more brought him in contact with 
her who was now occupying the largest share of his 
thoughts. He went late one evening to a public lec- 
ture, and happening to notice, before starting, sudden 
indications of bad weather, he bethought himself to 
take an umbrella. It proved to be a happy thought 
for him. At the close of the lecture, the audience 
found to their dismay that the rain was descending 
in torrents, and not even that “flutter in the dove- 
cotes of Coroli,” spoken of by the great bard, could 
equal the consternation of the fairer portion of the 
crowd assembled in the vestibule. Among the rest, 
John saw Amy Morton standing at the door, evi- 
dently making the usual! feminine preparations for a 
dash into the rain. He was at her side ina moment, 
offering his escort and a share of his umbrella, which 
she accepted with apparent pleasure. It was a new 
sensation to John Prior when he felt her hand rest- 
ing upon her arm, and I doubt whether he ever knew 
@ moment of such unmixed happiness. At first, they 
conversed about the weather and the lecture. But 
after that, a silence fell upon them both, during 
which the rain suddenly ceased, and John closed the 
umbrella. He left her at her father’s door, after re- 
ceiving the usual acknowledgements of such a courte- 
sy, and went home to undergo another revulsion of 
feeling, which left him not so much despondent as 
dissatisfied—I think he hardly knew with what. 

The next morning, John had again occasion to use 
his umbrella, and, on opening it, he saw something 
fall to the ground. It proved to bea piece of magen- 
ta ribbon—just such as he remembered having seen 
upon the neck of Amy Morton on the night of the 
party, and which had probably, in some way, become 
caught in the umbrella during the walk of the previ- 
ous evening. He put it in his pocket, and, on his re- 
turn home, placed it in a private compartment of his 
desk. I have boasted of my friend, in a previous 
part of this narrative, that he was not a man to be 
ultra-sentimental in his love. But veracity compels 
me to admit that he visited the depository of his 
newly-found treasure much oftener than occasion 
seemed to require; and if its intrinsic value warrant- 
ed the amount of care he bestowed upon it, it was 
assuredly his duty to return it to the owner. To my 
certain knowledge, he never took a step in that 
direction. 

Matters were in this situation, when, a few jays 
before Christmas, John received an invitation to dine 
with Mr. Morton. Pleased as he was by such an at- 
tention, his mind underwent a severe struggle before 
he could determine whether or not to avail himself of 
it. He had come to a complete comprehension of his 
own feelings; and in proportion as he found his heart 
enlisted, was he disposed to magnify the obstacles 
that lay between him and the accomplishment of his 
wishes. He knew that Amy was rich, her famiiy 
aristocratic, if not proud. He himself was without 
family connections; his means were narrow, and, at 
best, his business afforded him the hope of only a 
moderate income. 

But John was nota man to be deterred by ordi- 
nary difficulties. ‘I am honest and respectable,” 
thought he, ‘‘and such as I am, I violate no moral 
obligation in aspiring to the hand of any lady who 
may be willing to entrust her happiness to my keep- 
ing. I shall go, let the consequences be what they 
may.” 

And he went. He found asmall party assembled in 
Mr. Morton’s drawing-room, with most of whom he 
already had some acquaintance; but among them 
was a Major Bond—a lively, bustling man of middle 
age—who was entertaining Miss Morton with anec- 
dotes of his military experience. As John approach- 
ed Amy, she arose to introduce the two gentlemen. 
The major scrutinized John closely as he drew near, 
and, at the sound of his name, seemed about to make 
some eager inquiry: but at that moment dinner was 
announced, and, suppressing his intention, he gal- 
lantly offered his arm to Miss Morton. John per- 
formed the same office by Emma Ray, who kept him 
pretty much occupied with her lively conversation 
throughout the repast. 

When the dessert was brought in, John noticed 
that a low conversation was going on between Major 
Bond and his host; and from the direction of their 
glances, he could not help suspecting that he was the 
subject of it. Suddenly the major broke in upon the 
general conversation, in a tone so loud as to attract 
the attention of all: 

“You are such an enthusiast in patriotism, Miss 
Amy, and so warm an admirer of brave deeds, that, 





in pursuance of our conversation before dinner, I 
can’t help relating to you an instance of the most 
noble daring that came to my notice during the war. 
When we were falling back from the impregnable 
position occupied by the rebels at Spottsylvania, 
I was in command of a portion of the skirmish-line. 
We had been under a heavy fire, and one position, in 
particular, had become untenable under the storm 
of bullets the enemy had been pouring into it. We 
fell back to the shelter of the woods, but not without 
jeaving a number of our dead and wounded behind 
us. One of the latter, a mere boy, lay upon an ex- 
posed hillock, vainly striving to stanch a terrible 
wound he had received in the side. He called out to 
us to come and save him; but I could not permit my 
men to brave what seemed certain death—for the 
cross-fire was growing more hing every t 

Suddenly, and before I could interpose to prevent 
him, a young lieutenant broke through the ranks, 
and, dashing to the spot where the poor boy was ly- 
ing, seized h::a in his arms, and brought him back to 
the shelter of our woods. A shout of admiration 
went up from men on both sides who saw the act. 
On going up to the gallant fellow, I found that he 
had been severely wounded in the arm, and I sent 








until to-day; and you, ladies and gentlemen, enjoy 
the same privilege as myself. It seems that the hero 
of my story has, with a modesty that equals his 
merit, kepi concealed a portion of his history that 
was most honorable to him. Let me introduce you 
all to him in the person of Captain Prior, late of the 
— Massachusetts.” 

As the demonstrative major wound his hand to- 
wards John, a murmur of surprise.and pleased in- 
terest went up from the company. Poor John was 
for a t overwhelmed with embarrassment, 
and happening to look towards.Miss Morton, he saw 
her beautiful lip quivering, and her eyes suffused with 
tears. Recovering himself as best he could, he as- 
sured the company that the major had greatly ex- 
aggerated the peril of his little exploit, which was 
performed under an impulse of common humanity, 
and was not a whit more meritorious than a thousand 
others that occurred every day in the field. 

“ Don’t believe him!” exclaimed the major. “He 
is doing himself the greatest injustice; and I can 
bring a hundred witnesses to prove that my version 
of the affair is correct.”’ 

Mrs. Chester, seeing that John was truly distressed 
by the prominence of the position in which he was 
placed by the persistency of the major, rose from the 
table; and at the signal, the whole company adjourn- 
ed tothe drawing-room. John withdrew from the 
house at the earliest possible moment, but not before 
he had promised Emma Ray (or rather the eyes of 





lands. Emma Ray was at first disposed to complain 
of this desertion of her cavalier; but, with a wo- 
man’s sure instincts, she soon caught an inkling of 
the state of affairs, and humanely left the parties to 
themselves. 

The last wreath was finally put in its place, and, 
descending from the ladder he had occupied, John 
found that they had outstayed their companions, and 
that he was alone in the church with the object of his 
love. Something of the infl of the place was 
upon him, whex he approached her, drawn by an 
irresistible impulse, to open his heart to her inspec- 
tion. 

“Amy,” said he, “Miss Morton—it is useless for 
me to attempt to conceal longer what you have al- 
ready perbaps too clearly divined. I love you. I love 
you, in forgetfulness of my poverty, and the wide 
difference that separates us. God knows my heart— 
how hard it is for me to proffer my love, under such 
an inequality of conditions; and I can give you no 
better proof of my affection, than to tell you again 
and again that I love you.” 

Her beautiful head had sunk low as he spoke; but 
imperceptibly she drew nearer and nearer to him, till 
it rested upon his breast. The last rays of the set- 
ting sun poured through the windows of the little 
church, gilding wreath, garland and festoon, and even 
the countenances of the lovers, as John pressed his 
first kiss upon the lips of her who was to be his alone 
forever. 

“Dearest Amy,” he said, his voice broken with 
emotion, “I can scarcely believe such happiness to be 
real. I have so little to give you—nothing—nothing 
but my love.” . 

‘‘John,” she replied, and her little hand crept into 
his as she spoke, “‘ do you remember the evening at 
Doctor Ray’s, and the lines of Burns you there re- 
peated?” And in accents that were the sweetest of 
music to John’s ears, the old words fell from her lips: 





** Not the wealthy, but the bonnie; 
Not high-born, but noble-minded, 
In love's silken chain be binded. - 
“Ab, John,” she continued, “how little you 
thought you were putting a weapon in my hands, that 
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him, together with the man he had rescued, to the 
rear. 

“I have never seen the officer since, until to-day; 
but I afterwards ascertained his name, and learned 
that he had been pr ted to a captaincy—a result 
to which I hope my report of the affair to headquar- 
ters contributed. I say,” continued the major, 
glancing around the table, “I have never seen him 


Amy Morton, which were bent upon him with what 
seemed to him a gentle importunity) that he would 
make one of a party that had engaged to decorate 
the village church on the morrow, for the Christmas 
service, 

Accordingly, the next afternoon found him at the 
church, and he was soon engaged in assisting Amy 
Morton in fastening up wreaths, festoons and gar- 
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I should use it against yourself! You know not how 
much pain your words once cost me.” 

There was but one reply to the sweet assurance 
contained in such words; and I need not say that it 
cannot be expressed typographically. 

Their vows were plighted in the solemn hush of the 
sanctuary, and as, hand in hand, the youth and 
maiden crossed the holy threshold, it seemed as if a 
benediction followed their steps. ; 

Contrary to John’s apprehensions, when admitted 
into Mr. Morton’s presence the same evening, his 
proposals for Ainy’s hand were not ungraciously re- 
ceived. A few days, however, were demanded for 
consideration. Mr. Morton, like the prudent father 
he was, improved these to gain some further informa- 
tion concerning the suitor’s previous character and 
history. Having learned from John the name of his 
former employer, he paid a flying visit to W—, 
where he received such testimonials to John’s integ- 
rity and worth, as would have satisfied an even more 
exacting parent. In the course of a somewhat pro- 
tracted conversation I held with him, I had the 
opportunity to reveal many incidents in my early ac- 
quaintance with my friend, which evidently made a 
deep and most favorable impression upon Mr. Mor- 
ton’s mind. The trath was, he had taken a fancy to 
John from the first, and was well inclined to the 
proposed match. 

So, at their next interview, John found himself at 
once received as an accepted son-in-law—the single 
stipulation being made, that he should dispose of his 
present business, and accept the agency of a large 
manufactory near N——, in which Mr. Morton had 
@ controlling interest—a concession to aristocratic 
prejudices which he could the more readily make, as 
it would place him in a very independent position 
pecuniarily. 

My story is nearly told. I was present at my 
friend’s wedding, which was solemnized in the little 
church beforementioned, and I assisted Emma Ray 
in supporting the bride and bridegroom through the 
trying ordeal. The personal popularity of the parties, 
and something of romance which rumor had con- 
nected with the affair, attracted a full house; and I 
am sure the good wishes of all followed the handsome 
couple ag they passed down the aisle to the carriage 
which was to take them on the first stage of their 
wedding tour. 

Since then, I have paid them several visits at their 
pretty residence in N——. Ifthe truth must be told, 
their house furnishes me an excellent point d’appui 
from which to carry on a little affair of my own with 
Emuia Ray—which already bids fair to assume a seri- 
ous aspect. 

The last time I was there, I was engaged one morn- 
ing in conversation with Mrs. Prior, who, by the by, 
makes the most charming matron it has ever been 
my lot tosee—when John entered the room, holding 
a piece of ribbon in his hand. 

“Amy, do you remember this?” he said. “You 
wore it once—but I robbed you of it, that rainy 
evening when I accompanied you home from the 
lecture.” 

A deep blush suffused Mrs. Prior’s cheek and brow 
as she took the ribbon from his hand. Then she 
raised her eyes unflinchingly to his, as she said: 

“ You are mistaken, John. You did not rob me of 
it. It had become disengaged from my neck, and I 
was holding it in my hand during the walk. When 
you closed the umbrella, I dropped it in. I don’t 
know what made me do it—unless it was that I—I 
thought—you would like it, John.” 

The tremor in her voice—the mingled tenderness 
and archness in her look—were evidently too much 
for John; and I thought it discreet to leave the 
room. 

And this is the reason why, for want of a better 
title, I have called my story (which has more of truth 
in it than my readers will ever believe) THE Ma- 
GENTA RIBBON. : 





THE MONOTONY OF LIFE. 

The general character of life is that of monotony. 
Whether we regard the life of man, or the life of 
beasts, we are struck by the same remarkable fact, 
that life, to all outward appearance, is a monotonous 
succession of scenes and movements—all but inci- 
dental. We wonder how the interest is kept up. But 
we never tire of going to bed at night; and we are 
very sorry when we tire of getting up in the morn- 
ing. We never weary, except with regret, of break- 
fasting, dining and supping; and yet these actions 
are repeated incessantly three -hundred and sixty- 
five times in the year, with renewed excitement on 
every succeeding occasion. We take off our clothes 
once every day, and we put them on once every day. 
We do this, at nearly the same hour, in daily succes- 
sion; and when health is good, the pleasure derived 
from so doing is not marred by the repetition of the 
act; for the ebbing and the flowing of our bodily sen- 
sations prepare us, without any effort on our part, 
for all the vicissitudes of our existence. When hun- 
gry, food is agreeable; when weary, sleep or rest is a 
treat; when warm, the cool air is agreeable; when 
cold, the pleasure derived from a cheerful fireside 
and a comfortable supper is delicious. The excite- 
ment is kept up by contrasts; and we purchase the 
enjoyment of one feeling by encouraging the re- 
verse. With health, and youth, and prosperity, we 
should never be weary. It is age, and weakness, 
and poverty that prepares us for death; and even 
that comes easy upon most men, at last, like a sleep, 
and the heaviness of the heart gives even the last 
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THE USE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


eee 
BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 


THE winistry of beauty is undoubtedly the most 
culturing and refining of any of the many influences 
that touch us through our outer senses. The revela- 
tions and inspirations of religion, acting directly 
upon the soul, may be purer and holier; yet are 
never, 1 think, fully and perfectly developed, until, 
touched by the magic wand of Beauty, the soul 
awakes to the unutterable glory that envelops all 
things of His creating. Alas! that there are so many 
blind Christians. For, let a man be never so devout, 
never so sincere, never so consecrated, if his soul 
does not mount and soar; if it does not break out 
into thanksgiving and admiration at sight of the 
lavish beauty of earth, and sea, and sky—His inimi- 
table panorama—then his religion is all root; buried 
firmly enough, maybe, in the dark and damp, but 
missing the fair perfection of leaf and blossoming. 
Men have been very slow to learn the use of the 
beautiful. A thing, to recommend itself to their no- 
tice, must be of some immediate practical use. It 
must be worth so much in dollars and cents. And 
so they go through the world seeing only its potato 
patches and stock exchanges. In order to be practi- 
cal and enterprising, need one shut his soul to all 
the sweet influences of Nature? When weary and 
troubled, may not she soothe him with her cool touch 
on his heated pulses ?—and may not her dainty blos- 
soms hold in their fair chalices the sweet waters of 
some kindly Lethe? I thinkso. I think Natureisa 
rare healer, only we have not yet learned the true 
use of her everlasting balms. 

I love to think that all this rare wealth of blossom- 
ing, this royal tint of billowy ether, this matchless 
concord of sweet sounds, this delicious freshness and 
frag of changeful gales, is the silver lining to 
the heavy cloud of care, and trial, and suffering that 
overhangs the world. I think there is a use—a real, 
practical use in beauty. The heart that is open to 
its pure influences, that is filled with its sweet intoxi- 
cation, is insensibly made richer and better. It 
makes life broader and fuller, by increasing its enjoy- 
ments; and if sorrow comes, it lures from its dark 
shadow by its tender, restful ministries. It is real 
and enduring, too, despite its ephemeral seeming. 
The flitting scent of rose and fern on the dewy up- 
lands, the changeful clouds that glorify the western 
heavens, the cool, sweet shadow of the solemn wood, 
and the soft murmur of silvery waters, do not die on 
field, or sky, or shore. They linger in the heart 
through long dreary winters, gladdening its gloom 
with their remembered sweetness ; and art and poetry 
take up the beautiful refrain, and reproduce it in 
hundreds of new forms of loveliness, to charm the 
eye and delight the heart. Not that the homelier or 
more practical side of life is to be despised, but that 
both be cultured side by side, mating and toning each 
other ; so that blossom and fruit, each in its beautiful 
completeness, shall crown with wealth and beauty 
the full measure of the perfect life,—a life purified by 
communion with all that is pure and beautiful, and 
made tender and earnest by bearing with our fellows 
the common burdens and sorrows of a common lot. 


Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


COLONEL BENJAMIN HINMAN, 


A SOLDIER in the war against the French in Can- 
ada, 1751—1758, and in the war of the American Rev- 








ticut, in 1720. His emigrant ancestor, Eiiward Hin- 
man, came from England to this country as early as 
1645, and settled at Stamford, Connecticut. in 

In 1751, the subject of our sketch received a com- 
mission as quartermaster of a troop of horse in the 
thirteenth regiment, and joined the expedition against 
the French in Canada. The forces were raised by 
command of Roger Wolcott, then governor of the 
colony of Connecticut. ‘ 

In 1755, he was commissioned by Governor Thomas 
Fitch a captain of the sixth company of foot, in Col- 
onel Elizur Goodrich’s regiment, being a part of the 
forces raised in the colony for the defence and pro- 
tection of the English territories from any further 
encroachments by the French at Crown Point and 
Lake Champlain. These forces were under the com- 
mand of Major General Sir William Johnson. The 
French troops were repulsed, and their general, 
Baron Dieskau, wounded and taken prisoner. 

During the war, Colonel Hinman, being stationed 
near a lake, walked out alone about three-fourths of 
a mile from his men, and stopped near the lake in 
the woods. Hearing a noise behind him, he turned 
suddenly around, and found a French soldier within 
a few yards of him. The soldier at once cried for 
quarter, and held out to the colonel the helve of his 
hatchet in token of submission, which Colonel Hin- 
man took from him, and marched him into camp, a 
prisoner. 

In 1758, he was appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 
third regiment of foot, by’ Governor Fitch, in the 
forces raised at that time for an expedition against 
Canada. In 1767, he was commissioned by William 
Pitkin, then governor of the colony, lieutenant-col- 
onel of a regiment of horse and foot. In 1771, he was 
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appointed colonel of a regiment of horse and foot, by 


wich, and to send three companies to take post at 
Salisbury, under Major Elmore, and to be in readi- 
ness to march with them, under such orders as 
should be given by the General Assembly, or the 
governor. 

During the same year Colonel Hinman was ordered 
to Ticonderoga, where he remained in command of a 
regiment for some time. In 1776, he was ordered, 
with his regiment, to New York, and was there at 
the capture of the city by the British troops. He 
was afterwards stationed at Horse Neck, and other 
places on the Sound, but in consequence of ill health, 
was obliged to leave the army in January, 1777. He 
died at Southbury, Connecticut, on the twenty-second 
of March, 1810, at the age of ninety years. 


Hrs. Candle’s Curtain Pectures. 








LECTURE No. XXVI. 


MRS. OAUDLE’S FIRST NIGHT IN FRANOE.— 
“SHAMEFUL INDIFFERENCE ” OF CAUDLE AT 
THE BOULOGNE CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


“T suPPOSE, Mr. Caudle, you call yourself a man? 
I’m sure, such men should never have wives. If I 
could have thought it possible you’d have behaved 
as you have done —and I might, if I hadn’t been a 
forgiving creature, for you’ve never been like any- 
body else—if I could only have thought it, you’d 
never have dragged me to foreign parts. Never! 


he may catch a little politeness—but no; you began 
as Caudle, and as Caudle you’ll end. I’m to be neg- 
lected through life, now. O yes! I’ve quite given 
up all thoughts of anything but wretchedness—I’ve 
made up my mind tomisery, now. You're glad of it? 
Well, you must have a heart to say that. I declare 
to you, Caudle, as true as I’m an ill-used woman, if 
it wasn’t for the dear children far away in blessed 
England—if it wasn’t for them, I’d never go back 
with you. No; I'd leave you in this very place.. Yes; 
I’d go into aconvent; for a lady on board told me 
there was plenty of’em here. I’d go and be a nun 
for the rest of my days, and—I see nothing to laugh 
at, Mr. Caudle; that you should be shaking the bed- 
things up and down in that way.—But you always 
laugh at people’s feelings; I wish you’d only some 
yourself.—I’d be a nun, or a Sister of Charity. IJm- 
possible? Ha! Mr. Caudle, you don’t know even now 
what I can be when my blood’s up. You’ve trod 
upon the worm long enough; some day wont you be 
sorry for it? 

“Now none of your profane cryings out! You 
needn’t talk about heaven inthat way; I’m sure 
you’re the last person who ought. What Isay is this, 
—yYour conduct at the Custom-House was shame- 
fal—cruel! And in a foreign land too! But you 
brought me here that I might be insulted; you’d no 
other reason for dragging me from England. Ha! 
let me once get home, Mr. Caudle, and you may wear 
your tongue out before you get me into outlandish 
places again. What have you done? There now; 
that’s where you’re so aggravating. You behave 
worse than any Turk to me,—what? You wish you 
were a Turk? Well, I think that’s a pretty wish be- 
tore your lawful wife! Yes—anice Turk you’d make, 
wouldn’t you? Don’t think it. 

“* What have you done? Well, it’s a good thing I 
can’t see you, for I’m sure you must blush. Done. 
indeed! Why, when the brutes searched my basket 
at the Custom-House! A regular thing, is it? Then 
if you knew that, why did you bring me here? No 
man who respected his wife would. And you could 
stand by, and see that fellow with mustachios rum- 
mage my basket; and pull out my night-cap and 
rumple the borders, and—well! if you’d had the 
proper feelings of a husband, your blood would have 
boiled again. But no! There you stood looking 
as mild as butter at the man, and never said a word; 
not when he crumpled my night- cap—it went to my 
heart like a stab—crumpled it as if it was any duster. 
I dare say if it had been Miss Prettyman’s night-cap 
—O, I don’t care about your groaning—if it had been 
her night-cap, her hair-brush, her curl-papers, you’d 
have said something tgen. O, anybody with the 
spirit of a man would have spoken out if the fellow 
had had a thousand swords at his side. Well, all I 
know is this; if 1’d have married somebody I could 
name, he wouldn’t have suffered me to be treated in 
that way—not he! 

** Now, don’t hope to go to sleep, Mr. Caudle, and 
think to silence mein that manner. I know your art, 
but it wont do. It wasn’t enough that my basket 
was turned topsy-turvy, but before I knew it, they 
spun me into another room, and—How could you 
help that? You never tried to helpit. No; although 
it was a foreign land, and I don’t speak French—not 
but what I know a good deal more of it than some 
people who give themselves airs about it—though I 
don’t speak their nasty gibberish, still you let them 
take me away, and never cared how I was ever to 
find you again. In a strange country, too! But I’ve 
no doubt that that’s what you wished; yes, you’d 
have been glad enough to have got rid of me in that 
cowardly manner. If I could only know your secret 
thoughts, Candle, that’s what you brought me here 
for, to lose me. And after the wife I’ve been to you! 

“ What are you crying out? For mercy’s sake? 
Yes; a great deal you know about mercy! Else you’d 





Well, I did say to myself, if he goes to France, perhaps | 


never have suffered me to be twisted into that room. 


Governor Jonathan Trumbull. On the 20th of May, | To be searched, indeed! As if I’d anything smuggled 
1775, he was ordered by Governor Trumbull to march ‘about me. Well, I will say it; after the way in 
with five companies, to rendezvous at or near Green- | which I’ve been used, if you’d the proper feelings of 


@ man, you wouldn’t sleep again for six months. 
Well, I know there was nobody but women there; 
but that’s nothing to do with it. I’m sure, if I'd 
been taken up for picking pockets, they couldn’t have 


, used me worse. To be treated so—and ‘specially by 


one’s own sex !—it’s tha! that aggravates me. 

“* And that’s all you can say? What could you do? 
Why, break open the door; I’m sure you must have 
heard my voice; you shall never make me believe 
you couldn't hear that. Whenever I shall sew the 
strings on again, I can’t tell. If they didn’t turn me 
out like a ship ina storm, I’m a sinner! And you 
laughed! You didn’t laugh ? Don’t tell me, you laugh 
when you don’t know anything about it; but I do. 

“ And a pretty place you have brought me to. A 
most respectable place, I must say! Where the 
women walk about without any bonnets to their 
heads, and the fish-girls with their bare legs—well, 
youdon’t catch me eating any fish while I’m here, 
Why not? Why not,—do you think I’d encourage 
people of that sort? 

“ What do you say? Good-night? It’s no use 
your saying that—I can’t go to sleep so soon as you 
can. Especially with a door that has such a lock as 
that to it. How do we know who may come in? 
What? All the locks are badin France? The more 
shame for you to bring me to such a place, then. 
It only shows how you value me. 

“ Well, I dare say youaretired. Zam! But then, 
: gee what I’ve gone through. Well, we wont quarrel 
| in a barbarous country. We wont do that. Caudle, 

dear,—what’s the French for lace? I know it, only 
‘I forgot it. ‘The French for lace, love? What! 
Dentelle? Now, you’re not deceiving me? You 
| never deceived me yet? O, don’t say that. There isn’t 
@ married man in this blessed world can put his hand 
upon his heart in bed, andsay that. French for lace, 
dear? Say it again. Dentelle? Ha! Dentelle! Guod- 
night, dear. Dentelle! Dentelle.” 
“1 afterwards,” writes Caudle, “found out to my 
cost wherefore she inquired about lace. For she 
went out in the morning with the landlady to buy a 
veil, giving only four pounds for what she could 
have bought in England for forty shillings!” 








= . 
WHAT IS GOLD THREAD?P 


Gold in the minutest particles is used for orna- 
mental purposes in the form of plating, leaf, wash, 
etc., but one of its most delicate applications is that 
of a fine thread either woven into a fabric of silk, 
bused for embroideries, twisted into fringe, or netted 
into lace. In none of these forms, however, is the 
thread a filament or wire of solid gold; the thread is 
gilded, and consists of two metals and acore of silk. 
Wire fur gold thread is of silver with a coating of gold 
80 infinitessimally thin as to be beyond our compre- 
hension. A rod of silver is coated with gold to a 
thickness of about one-hundredth part of that of the 
silver, and then this silver gilt wire is drawn down to 
a wire much finer than the finest human hair, and 
yet it will then be perfectly coated with the gold, still 
maintaining its relative thickness of tine gold leaf. 

This gilded wire is then passed between highly- 
polished and hardened steel rvllers, and flattened, 
preparatory to being spun upon the silk thread. In 
this form of a film-like ribbon it is so light that a 
handful of it, tossed into the air, will float in the at- 
mosphere of a room like gossamer. This flattened 
wire—if its diminutiveness deserves the name—is 
spun around a thread of silk, covering it in a spiral 
coil, so closely laid that it appears like a solid gold 
thread, while, in fact, the gold is nothing compared 
to the other material. This thread is so delicate, al- 
though of a triple composition, that it can be easily 
threaded in a fine needle, and used for embroidering 
purposes. It can be woven into silk or into gold lace, 
or spun and twisted into cord, bullions, and fringe. 
The lace that decorates the uniforms of soldiers, the 
bullion fringe of their epaulets, which has such a 
massively rich appearance, is but this fine, hair-like, 
thread of silk, silver and gold. 

But the larger part of our gold lace, and other orna- 
mental gilt material, is base, having not a particle of 
gold in its composition. That which represents gold 
is merely one of the compositions having copper for a 
base, ductile and tenacious, and worked in the same 
manner as in the true gold thread. This wire, how- 
ever, has no silver core, nor is it usually spun upon 
silk, but on orange-colored cotton. This is largely 
manufactured in this country, and when just from 
the workman’s hands is very rich in appearance, but 
soon tarnishes, and, if exposed to moisture, turns 
green from oxidation, which quickly rots the cotton 
Gold thread and its manufactures are costly, not so 
much from the material employed, as for the skill and 
care necessary in its production. It is wonderfully 
strong when properly made, and, if protected from 
moisture, the lace and embroidery will retain their 
lustre for years. 








SyMPATHY.—Onr little two-year old fell, the other 
day, striking her head, and cried at the top of her 
voice. In the height of her grief she chanced to cast 
her eye out of the window to where a worn-out, spirit- 
less horse stood with drooping head. Instantly dry- 
ing her tears, she stepped to the window, and in the 
most sympatbizing tones said, “‘ What’s ee matter, 
hossy ? bump oo head?” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TIS A QUEER WORLD. 


BY ISABELLA MILLER. 


‘Tis a queer world! 
Time's waves are curled 
In many a dividing stream: 
A little while we sail together 
‘Neath prosperous skies, in sanny weather, 
Where hope-gems sparkling gleam; 
Then careless start, 
And drift apart, 

Each to a widely different shore: 
And when our loving barks dissever, 
To stem opposing tides forever, 

They meet again—ah, nevermore! 


‘Tis a queer world! 
Hope's flag unfurled 
Beckons us ever on, 
We haste to follow it so gladly ; 
And striving, struggle fiercely, madly, 
Till life’s wild dream is done. 
Mid joy-bright bowers 
We gather flowera, 
But they must fade, and tears will come 
To chill with rain life's rare red roses ; 
And ere life’s day in darkness closes, 
So tired, we vainly sigh for home. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Recollections of the War. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





IV.—THE LION'S MOUTH. 


THERE are some days in the existence of ‘almost 
every man, which stand out sharply and vividly from 
all the others, long and eventful as his whole life 
may be. This is peculiarly true of those who have 
had a military career. There is in the soldier’s life 
as much monotony—perhaps, as much tranquillity, 
asin almost any other; but his episodes of excite- 
ment and action, compressed into a few days in the 
course of as many years, cling to his memory so te- 
naciously that no time nor change can soften their 
rugged outlines, All who have ever passed through 
that awful accumulation of horrors, that stern expe- 
rience of nervous tension and suffering, a real battle, 
will readily understand the feeling; and such as have 
not can gain, at least, a faint idea of the reality from 
the description. Yet, it is emphatically true, that 
there is nothing in mere words and phrases which 
can convey an adequate idea of a battle. We can 
speak and write of its uproar, its emotions, and its 
terrors; but, after all, the picture will have but a 
faint impress of the reality. It is something which 
must be seen and felt to be thoroughly known; and 
something which those who have seen and felt, never 
wish to see and feel again, 

After two weeks of ineffectual knocking at the 
stubborn defences of Port Hudson, we began to real- 
ize that something besides artillery and sharp-shoot- 
ing were necessary to accomplish the work of its re- 
duction. I will not pretend that I, in common with 
my twenty thousand brave companions in arms, did 
not hope, and hope most fervently, too, that the 
dreadtul alternative of an assault might be avoided 


but we were not long in comprehending that we 
fought a brave and obstinate foe, who would not 
yield till the last extremity of starvation and endur- 
ance was reached. And so it was that we became 
convinced that there must be an assault; and the 
question that we chiefly asked of each other was, 
“How soon will it come?” 

Upon Sunday, the 14th of June, that question was 
answered. Among all the assaults of fortified posi- 
tions duirng the war, embracing such bloody and des- 
perate ones as those of Vicksburg, Fort Saunders, 
Fo rt Wagner, Fort Fisher, and Fredericksburg, there 
were very few which can be named before this as a 
close, sanguinary and stubborn assault. I wish to 
describe it as I saw it, without the slightest fiction or 
exaggeration, seeking only to convey my own im- 
pressions and experience of it. Whatever mention 
of myself it will be necessary to make, will be merely 
as one of some thousands who took part in the work; 
and my own share in the events of that morning will 
be given in no vain-glorious spirit, but merely as il- 
lustrative of th ds of upr ded adventures in 
nilitary life. 

The order for the assault came upon the afternoon 
of Saturday. The company commandants were call- 
ed together under a tent-fly, where the colonel had 
his headquarters; and there the work of the morrow 
was detailed to us. 

“‘ Colone) Thomas is sick,”’ said our colonel, “ and I 
am ordered to lead the brigade. I am directed to 
take five companies of the 114th; the other five are 
to stay in the rifle-pits. There is to be a field-officer 
with each. The lieutenant colonel is in command 
now; he must arrange it as he thinks best. I have 
no orders to give for the regiment.” 

‘Well, major,” said Lieutenant Colonel P——, 
“how is it? Will you go, or stay?” 

“ T would prefer to go, if I can select the companies 
which are to go,” replied the major. ‘ But you are 
in command.” 

“ Suit yourself,” said the colonel. 

« Then I'll go.” 

And this was the way those two brave men settled 
&@ question which was likely to be one of life or death! 

The major looked round upon the faces of the line 
officers; and we knew that upon his lips, at that mo- 
ment, hung the fate of hundreds. It seems a little 
thing for one man to say to another, “go,” or 
“ stay;” but the will of that one man was to declare 
whose wives should be widows, and whose children 
fatherless. I think some thought of this kind was in 
his mind, for he hesitated and mused gravely as he 
looked at us? 

** Major, I want to go,” one of the captains sudden- 
ly exclaimed. ‘My company is a fighting set, and L 
believe we all want to be in. So don’t forget me.” 

‘You sball go,” was the reply. ‘I should have 
taken you, anyway. Well, I believe I have made up 
my mind. Step aside as I call you.” 

We all stood up, a very quiet, serious row of faces, 
and said not a word. ‘ 

“ Company B.” the major called. 

“ Here!” said Captain B——, and stepped aside. 

Company D.” 

“Here,” answered Captain Knowlton. 

“Company E. Captain L——, you will leave your 
own company, and take charge of Company E; it 
has no officers present.” 

“?g y FP.” 








I know the soldiers of modern romance, those enthu- 
siastic fellows, whom Charles Lever creates in his 
books, are supposed to have a noble rage for the 
strife, and to desire nothing so much as the opportu- 
nity to cover themselves with the glory of a close 
grapple with the enemy in the breach. I frankly 
admit, that we, who fought before Port Hudson, had 
no feeling of this sort. We were there to do our duty 
as soldiers, and had resolved never to shrink from it, 
when called upon; but, with that natural shrinking 
from destruction and mutilation which is common to 
all men who are not maniacs or inebriates, we de- 
voutly hoped that we might not be ordered to throw 
ourselves against those i embankments be- 
hind which the rifles of the men of Alabama, of 
Louisiana, and of Mississippi were flashing in our 
faces. I plead for myself,as stout a heart and as 
manly a will, as are found in the average of the men 
who fought under either flag in the Great Rebellion; 
and I am willing to admit, that my anxiety on the 
subject of an assault was as great as that of any 
of us. 

There was not a mail come up the river,during the 
fiery days of that momenious siege, that did not 
bring me letters from the North ; and, as I saw their 
familiar writing in the rifle-pits, where every period 
was emphasized by the humming of a hostile bullet, 
and read their descriptions of quiet home-life, and 
its duties and enjoyments, so widely different from 
all this fiendish work, I believe I had for the moment 
something less than the soldier’s, and something 
more than the man’s feelings. 

During the week which preceded the assault, I 
visited quite often the position of a battery of thirty- 
twos near the spot where we were located, and 
watched the operations of the gunners with increas- 
ing interest. The reader may believe that my best 
wishes went with the great globes of iron, as they 
made their ragged marks upon the face of the works 
opposite; and I could shout, lustily, with the stout 
artillerists when a lucky shot hurled a rebel gun 
from its position, or scattered a cloud of earth from 
the top of the embankment. Yet, it became easy to 
see that Port Hudson was not to be taken by mere 
pounding. The rebel cannon had been dismounted 
all along our front, the works seamed and torn, and 
death and wounds scattered broadcast within them; 
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And that was mine. ‘ Now,” I thought, as I 
joined the group of the chosen, “ you will have a 
chance to know what stuff you are made of.” 

Company G completed the list; and then the col- 
onel gave us a few preliminary words before dismiss- 
ing us. 

* T rode over the ground, this afternoon, with Gen- 
eral Weitzel,’ he said, ‘and think I understand the 
position, and the plan of attack, as well as I need. 
We are to go in through the road which we have 
been cutting around the hill, near the extreme left. 
We shall be sheltered till we are very near the works; 
then we must get in promptly with the bayonet. 
The skirmishers go first; then a regiment with hand- 
grenades, to drive the rebel riflemen from the work; 
then a regiment with cotton-bags, to fill the ditch; 
then the Eighth Vermont; then we. Theold brigade 
leads the column, you see; and I tell you, it will be 
glory enough for one day, if we can get into Port 
Hudson first. The whole division will be at our 
backs, with as many more as are necessary; and I 
feel as though the thing was almost done now. 
Weitzel is confident; he says his division can do any- 
thing that he tells them to do, and he has made up 
his mind to attend church in Port Hudson in the 
morning, Tell your men that speech, and say to 
them that it must be so. Now let us all go to sleep. 
The sergeant major will wake you about one o’clock, 
when the companies for the storming-party will 
move out, and the others will take the rifle-pits.” 

We had a little more talk together before we sep- 
arated that night. The firing bad all been suspend- 
ed, and the night was still and pleasant. Just fora 
moment we stood and looked into each other’s faces, 
and spoke what happened to be uppermost in our 
minds. 

“ We shall have a tough time,” one suggested. 

“ Pshaw!—no tough time at all,” said another. 
“ We shall make a rush, carry the works in five min- 
utes, and the thing is done, with no great loss of life. 
We are bound to win.” 

Lieutenant N——, of Company B, had a presenti- 
ment of death, such as often seizes the soldier upon 
the eve of a battle. He declared that it was so clear 
and distinct that he could not doubt it, and made all 





his preparations accordingly. His watch, money and 
rings, he entrusted to the hands of one who was to 





remain in the rifle-pits, and be occupied most of the 
night in writing a long letter to his wife. The result 
was, that he passed through the horrors of the next 
day unscathed, and had the satisfaction of burning 
up the letter after the fight was over. 

Captain Knowlton, of C y R, was one of the 
most beloved officers of the regiment, and one for 
whom I bore an affectionate regard. A curious con- 
viction had seized me long before, that he would die 
early in the war, and on the battle-field. I suppose 
I must have thought that his handsome face, and 
proud, soldierly form, could not escape the bullets 
that always sought a shining mark; and upon this 
night, that conviction returned, and I said to myself, 
“ We shall lose Knowlton to-morrow.” But he, too, 
escaped the dangers of that day without a mark; 
yet, in the end, my strange prediction was verified. 
He fought by my side on the front line of the furious 
battle of Cedar Creek, Virginia, more than a year 
later, and I caught him in my arms, as he fell with a 
bullet straight through his white forehead. 

With one more of those personal reminiscences, I 
will pass to the assault. Our Captain T—, of Com- 
pany G, was one whose superior it would be hard to 
find. He was a young man of the most brilliant ac- 
quir its, a graduate of a New York college, and 
already, at the age of twenty-two, a licensed preacher, 
He was an excellent officer, perfectly conversant with 
military matters, and one of the best disciplinarians 
Iever knew. He was rather small in figure, slender 
and boyish-looking, with a thin face, a brilliant eye, 
and a profusion of dark hair which gave his face 
something of a woman’s look. I knew him as well 
as any of us, and I had discovered that, young as he 
was, his life was embittered by a hopeless affair of 
the heart, in which the opposition of the parents of 
the girl who loved him had separated them, and 
overcast his otherwise pleasant future. I believe his 
thoughts were running upon this theme as he took 
me by the hand and bade me good-by. “It will be 
dark in the morning, and I may not see you,” he 
said. “I hope you'll have any amount of glory;” 
and he turned away, with his sad smile. Poor fellow! 
It was indeed “dark in the morning” with him! I 
never saw him again, until I found him dying on the 
field. 

Calling my company together, I briefly told them 
what we were to do, and cautioned them to fill their 
canteens before starting. I repeated the remark of 
General Weitzel to them, about attending church, 
the following day, in Port Hudson, and then told 
them to get all the sleep they possibly could. And 
when they had returned to their blankets, I wrapped 
myself in mine, and lay down under the stars to 
await the coming of the morrow. 

“Sleepless?” the reader will ask. I answer truly, 
that I slept as soundly that night, as I ever did at 
home after a hard d@y’s labor, and that I was not 
even nervous. In fact, I was surprised at my own 
tranquillity. I appreciated the fact perfectly well, 
that in a few hours I was to cast myself into a whirl- 
pool of blood and slaughter, such as my experience 
in the war thus far had not shown me; and yet, not 
only did I find myself able to sleep, but in the few 
minutes of wakefulness that preceded sleep, I mused 
philosophically upon the glory of being a soldier, and 
bearing even a humble part in these heroic times. I 
have often tried to t for the confident readi 
with which I went into this battle, and am now able 
to explain it only upon the theory that I thoroughly 
believed our success assured, and that I could not 
afford to lose the honor of the day. 

I shall not describe the minutiz of the awakening, 
the assembly, the preparation,and the march through 
the woods and ravines of the different divisions of 
Banks’s army, which, at five o’clock of that memora- 
ble Sunday, burst like a human storm upon the rebel 
defences. I am writing now of individual experience, 
and cannot dwell upon the detailed plan of attack, or 
upon the policy of any attack at all, both of which 
were severely criticized by the press at the time. If 
my own opinion is of any value, 1 unhesitatingly say, 
that at the exigency of the siege which he had reach- 
ed, General Banks could not escape the evident ne- 
cessity of an attempt to bring it to a speedy close, 
and that the plan was a good one, and one that gave 
great promise of success. 

The several brigades of the divisions united at 
headquarters, and marched leisurely, very silently, 
and with frequent halts, to a point in the woods, to 
the right of the Bayou Sara road, which ran directly 
into Port Hudson. At five o’clock it was hardly day- 
light; the air was cool and misty, and we could rec- 
ognize faces at our elbows, but could not see the 
depth of the column. Weitzel’s old brigade, his first 
command, the Eighth Vermont, Twelfth Connecti- 
cat, and Seventy-Fifth, One Hundred Fourteenth, 
and One Hundred Sixteenth New York, was in ad- 
vance. Each of these regiments had its colors al- 
ready inscribed with the battles it had fought; but, 
by some mistake of military nomenclature, the brig- 
ade had received the designation of the “ Reserve 
Brigade,” much to the disgust of the men. ‘‘ Here 
go your reserves!’’ were the words which went from 
mouth to mouth whenever we were moved to the 
front; and the title finally became such an incon- 
sistent absurdity that it was dropped entirely. 

The word was given, and the column swung out of 
the woods at quick-step, and entered the sunk read, 
which, for a time, perfectly shielded it from the sight 
and bullets of the enemy. Suddenly a rattle of small 
arms broke out directly over our heads, where the 
Seventy-Fifth New York were skirmishing over the 
works before they were driven back. It was said, 
with what truth I am not prepared to say, that our 
assault took the enemy so by surprise, that some of 














the skirmishers stood on the parapet before the long 
roll had sounded within, and that had the whole 
column been thrown directly forward, without 
skirmishers, it could have entered at once. The re- 
ports of their rifles were drowned by the instant 
breaking forth of a perfect pandemodium of war all 
about us. The artillery and reserves all along our 
own lines opened simultaneously with a deafening 
clamor of large and small guns, and the rebels re- 
sponded vigorously. The English language has no 
adjectives expressive enough to do complete justice 
to the discordant noise. that for the next two hours 
raged around Port Hudson. The “ dogs of war” 
were all unleashed at once, with such a tumult 
as the siege, noisy as it had been, had never heard 
before. The object of this general onslaught of can- 
non and musketry was to cover our advance; but 
several of the shell were badly aimed, and badly 
timed, bursting over or in the column. One of my 
company had his arm shattered by a fragment of one 
of them. 

“Fix bayonets!” shouted a familiar voice; and 
turning to the direction of the sound, I saw General 
Weitzel at the left of the column. Save the general 
offi cer’s sword-belt that he wore, bis dress would not 
have distinguished him from a private; and this pe- 
culiarity might have been seen throughout the divi- 
sion. The loss of officers from sharp-shooting was so 
great that all badges and distinctive marks of rank 
had been prohibited by a general order. Tiie rattle 
of the murketry grew louder as we advanced, and 
the wounded commenced to pass us, hurrying to the 
rear; @ reminder of what we were about to experi- 
ence. The road gradually covered up the side of the 
hill, the perpendicular sides shutting away all view 
of the conflict that was enacting above, for the Eighth 
Vermont had already hurled itself against the works, 
only to be thrown back in disorder, with terrible loss. 
My company was the second in our battalion, and, as 
we cleared the road, and rushed up the face of the 
hill, I took in the whole startling scene at a glance. 
The rebel works rose abruptly before us to a height 
of more than ten feet, in the form of a retreating an- 
gle, with a ditch seven feet deep at its base; and 
through the air of early morning (for the sun had 
not yet risen), patched with mist and smoke, the 
rifles of the defenders flashed an irregular, incessant 
stream of fire in our faces, from the top of the work, 
until it seemed as though a fiery serpent were twist- 
ing his coils along its whole length. The hissing and 
singing of bullets and buckshot through the air never 
ceased during the assault; the miasiles, literally, 
poured upon us in torrents, and hundreds of our 
brave fellows in blue were strewn over the ground 
and among the rocks and bushes, dead, dying, and 
severely hurt; some striving to shelter themselves 
behind the cotton-bags which had fallen with their 
bearers. I believe none of these cotton-bags ever 
reached the ditch; and as for the hand-grenades— 
they had exploded harmlessly against the face of the 
work, or had buried themselves without effect in the 
soft soil of the interior, whence they were returned 
by the rebels. And there was not a man, I believe, 
of that whole column, who did not shout at the very 
top of his lungs. Let a charge once be ordered, and 
the men will not need to be ordered to shout; the 
noise breaky out of them instinctively, with the mo- 
tion of their’ feet, and the excitement of the moment. 

There was an instant’s hesitation as we saw the 
slain of the brave regiment that had preceded us, 
and its officers trying to rally the survivors around 
its colors; and then, realizing that it was a time 
when every officer must act upon his own responsi- 
bility, and observing that man‘srf the men were 
crouching low behind the rocks and bushes, I waved 
my sword and shouted “ Forward! Will you follow 
me, men?” I yelled, at the height of my voice; and 
cries of “ yes! yes!’ assured me that I should not go 
alone. “ Forward, then—forward!” I shouted again, 
and rushed for the ditch, with the company at my 
heels. I was within the shadow of the work, when 
a head was exposed for an instant over the top of it. 
My revolver was in my hand, and I discharged it 
twice at the head. It sank out of sight, while cries, 
“ You hit him, cap!—You finished him!” came from 
the men behind me. I leaped into the ditch, and 
with my sword in my teeth, tried to clamber out on 
the opposite side, while my men tumbled in after 
me. Half adozen of them were instantly hit, and 
either fell or crawled along the ditch, seeking an 
exit; and while I was still struggling to climb out, I 
felt a sharp twinge over my left hip, and realized 
very quick that I was wounded. My strength seem- 
ed to leave me instantly, and I leaned heavily on my 
sword to prevent falling. 

Ihave sometimes been asked, “‘ How does it feel 
to be wounded?” The first feeling, after receiving 
a gunshot wound in the body, is as if you had been 
struck bya club; afterwards, the reaction begins, 
and the pain will be sharp, if the wound be deep. 
The ditch at this time seemed to me half filled with 
dead and wounded soldiers. I staggered along, fol- 
lowing it until I reached a place which seemed more 
shallow, where, with some difficulty I dragged my- 
self out, and with the help of my sword, tottered fee- 
bly down the hiii. It is to this day a mystery to me 
how I escaped being perforated like a sieve, by the 
storm of balls which flew from the guns of the rebels. 
There were hundreds of our men, who, slightly 
wounded, were instantly killed while trying to craw] 
out of the fire; and that I escaped, was due to some 
special providence, I cannot doubt. The ground be- 
fore the earthwork, as I now saw it, was literally 
burdened with slain and wounded; the troops were 
scattered and disorganized, although new battalions 
constantly crowded up from below, and charged with 
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fierce shouts, only to be driven back in bloody disor- 
der from the hopeless attempt. As I left the ground, 
I saw that the attack had ceased to be an attack, and 
had b a mere butchery. The enemy, perfectly 
shielded behind’ their works, poured a continuous 
fire upon us, without exposure to themselves ;* and 
the bravest man in the army could never pass that 
ditch, which a whole regiment might flonnder use- 
lessly in. It was impossible, from the start, to reach 
the interior of the works; and with this impossible, 
mere bravery could accomplish nothing but to exhibit 
itself. 
The sights that met my eye as I descended that 
awful hill of death, still tottering feebly with the help 
of my sword, for my strength was fast giving out— 
were ‘sights which were then graven forever on my 
memory. Half way down lay the colonel, mortally 
hurt with a cruel bullet which had severed his spine, 
just as he turned at the top of the hill to shout en- 
couragement to the men; and, wounded as I was, I 
stopped and bent over him. ‘“ He’s almost gone,” 
said one of the men; and his tears fell thick as a 
girl’s, as he looked at the noble face, distorted with 
pain; but the colonel opened his eyes in a moment, 
and recognized me. “I’m done for, captain,” he 
said, faintly and sadly, and closed them again. 
Still further down there was another form and face 
which arrested my attention—a face so deathly white 
that I wondered if I had ever seen it before, until a 
flash of consciousness in the glazing eye revealed 
poor Captain T——! He was shot just above the 
heart; the glance of recognition that he gave me, 
was, perhaps, the last that visited his .aortal eyes; 
he died in a few moments. He rests now ina grave 
in Magnolia Cemetery, at Baton Rouge, and there 
are very many hearts that are yet saddened with his 
loss. Requiem eternam da ei, Domine. * ; 
I had seen Weitzel’s aides several times during the 
morning, well up toward the front, waiting to report 
progress; and I passed him as he sat on the trunk of 
a dead tree near the debouchure of the road. He 
was smoking a cigar with nervous puffs, and accost- 
ed me as I went by. “Howis it above, captain?” 
he asked. ‘‘There’s nothing favorable, sir,” I an- 
swered. ‘ We don’t seem to make any progress.” 
I was met at this point dy a stretcher, carried by 
two men; and it came most opportunely. Faint with 
the wound and my exertions, I was glad to lay my 
length upon it, and be carried through the woods to 
the great field hospital, half a mile off. Many regi- 
ments passed me, hurrying up to the assault; and 
more than once the men who bore me stood still, and 
familiar voices uttered my name, while familiar faces 
bent gravely over me. 
** How’s this, cap? Not serious, I hope?” was the 
greeting which I more than once received during 
that short journey. 
I think not—I hope not,” I would reply; and at 
last I was deposited on the ground inside an inclosure 
of branches and cotton-bales, in the midst of several 
hundreds of wounded men, many of them shrieking 
and groaning in the most agonizing voices. I think 
that before I was taken thence, at least, @ quarter of 
anacre of wounded men lay around me. The man 
on my left died while I lay by him; on my right were 
Lieutenant S——, of my regiment, with a ball in his 
leg, and a buckshot in his lung, and who is alive and 
hearty at this writing; the major, with a shot 
through his foot; and Captain L——, with a wound- 
edarm. Of two hundred and forty men of our five 
companies who went into the fight, eighty, or just 
one-third, were killed and wounded! 
Of course, my personal observation of the assault 
terminated when I left the field. The fighting con- 
tinued all day with more or less vigor. When it was 
discovered that the position could not be carried by 
assault, our men lay behind ridges, rocks and bushes, 
picking off occasional heads that rose above the para- 
pets and it was not until night that the scattered 
gi ts were withd Our loss in killed and 
woddiad’ in this fruitless assault was full twelve 
hundred; that of the rebels, trifling; although 
Banks’s lookout, who surveyed the fight trom the top 
of a high tree, declared that the enemy were very 
busy with their stretchers inside. 
When the surgeon examined my wound with the 
probe, he pronounced it serious. * I can only band- 
age it now,” he said; which he did, and left me. He 
has since told me that he supposed the ball had 
traversed the body, and that the wound was neces- 
sarily mortal. I read almost as much in his face, at 
the time; and still, I suffered little pain, and did not 
feel at all like a mortally-wounded man. The ex- 
amination of three surgeons, the following day, 
showed another phase of the story. The missile 
which had struck me was a buckshot; a rifle-ball in 
the same place would have Jaid medead. It had 
been stopped in its course by a rib; and following 
the rib around the body, it had lodged in the integu- 
ment, where I can feel it very plainly, at this 
writing. 
“Tt lies too deep to be taken out,”” Doctor B—— de- 
cided. “Take it home with you, as a remembrance 
of Port Hudson.” 
The next day, General Weitzel called to see us; 
and, after sympathizing with us over our hurts, he 
began to talk about the assault. ‘ You did all you 











the rebel firing. ‘“‘One single rank of men,” he said, 
“ stood inside the works, whose sole business it was to 
aim, fire, and return the piece. For each of these, we 


could do,” he said, “and I am well satisfied with the | ed merely to glance at it; sit down and read it by 
E She, in the meantime, may amuse herself | siness-like way towards the sea. 

* In conversation with our colonel, after the capitula-| with sewing. 
tion, General Frank Gardner, who commanded the de- 
fences during the entire siege, explained the rapidity of 


command. General Grover wanted to try it again, 
at another point; but I thought it was useless to 
make another attempt the same day.” 

On the 16th, being pronouncetl able to travel, I was 
taken with an ambulance-load down to Springfield 
Landing, and thence shipped to’ New Orleans. This 
was my last experience before Port Hudson. When 
last I saw it, it was from the deck of the steamer 
Madison, in April, 1864, as I ascended the river to join 
Banks’s Red River army at Alexandria. The stars 
and stripes were flying from the tall yellow cliffs, 
and the river itself teemed with busy life; for Vicks- 


the Mississippi ran “ unvexed to the sea.” May its 
waters never more be crimsoned with the shedding 
of brothers’ blood! 





DIRECTIONS TO HUSBANDS. 


If your wife loves you, you need read no further, 
for these directions are not intended fur you. You 
need no directions. You can get drunk as often as 
you please, be guilty of robbery, assassination, bat- 
tle, murder, sudden death and privy conspiracy, and 
make your wife believe, by means of a single kiss, 
that you are one of the saints of the earth. 
For those husbands who only apparently, not real- 
ly, have mastered the hearts of their wives, we lay 
down the following directions: 
If, on your wedding night, you failed to get drunk 
and break all your mother-in-law’s crockery, do 
something equally outrageous as soon as possible. 
You will then always be able to scare your wife into 
submission by reminding her of what you have done, 
and what you may be provoked to do again. 
If your wife is fond of ertertaining, and you are 
not, wait till her fashionable friends are assembled 
at the house, and then walk into the parlor with 
nothing on but your shirt and stockings. It will 
doubtless have the effect of making “the company 
fly the room.” 
If you are fond of smoking a pipe, and your wife 
complains of your breath on account of it, eat onions; 
it will make her forget the pipe. 
If you have a baby, groan as if your last hour had 
come, whenever it begins squalling at night. You 
will not then be called upon to walk with it, 
As sick rooms are not pleasant, always have busi- 
ness that will keep you down town the whole day 
and half the night, when your wife is sick. 
When you get home at four o’clock in the morning, 
after having lost a month’s earnings “fighting the 
tiger,” or playing a “game of draw” with your 
friends, tell your wife your business is getting so 
large that the labor of carrying it on is breaking 
down your constitution, and you must take in a 
partner; but when she mentions a new dress, shake 
your head and talk about economy and hard times. 
If your wife is very religious, and fond of enter- 
taining ministers, take advantage of the first oppor- 
tunity to insult one of these gentlemen in your own 
house. It can be done with perfect impunity, and 
will deter others from calling during meal hours, or 
any other time. 
If your circumstances are such that you find it 
necessary to practise economy, begin with your 
table, and dine every day at a restaurant. 
There are certain little things that must be done 
daily by one or the other of every married couple. 
Impress upon your’ wife that the performance of 
these is very distasteful to you, and to force her to 
attend to them herself. Among these, is the kindling 
of the fire in the morning, if you have no servant. 
Lie.in bed and let your wife do it. Also, wait for her 
to pour out water for you to wash, brush your 
clothes, and place your slippers by a chair before the 
fire. When all is prepared, get out of bed and dress 
yourself, taking care not to show, by word or look, 
that you appreciate the little attentions that have 
been shown you. But, if you find that any of them 
have been overlooked, be very cross and fretful dur- 
ing the rest of the morning. 
When you are asked to go out and make an even- 
ing call, complain of a very bad headache. 
Make it a point never to praise any dish on the 
table, especially the one to which you know your 
wite has given her personal attention. Such a course 
will suppress any lurking vanity there may be in her 
nature. 
When you are in a room together, always occupy 
the most comfortable seat, after having offered it to 
her in such a way that she can’t with any propriety 
accept it. 
Give her the choice of any dish you are carving, 
after having repeatedly informed her what part you 
yourself prefer. 
Keep her in perfect ignorance as to the condition 
of your business, although she is as deeply interested 
in it a8 you are, and no irjury can result to it’ by 
your telling her all about it. By keeping it to your- 
self you bave the satisfaction of feeling that you are 
superior to her because you know what she does not. 
if from any cause you are detained at home, and 
find the time heavy on your hands, it may be that 
your wife is interested in a novel that she is about 
half through with. Take it trom her as if you wish- 





the hour. 


If youdo not keepa carriage, and you wife tells 
you that she and the children need an airing, tell her 
to wait for the death of one of her friends, when she 
may ride to the funeral free of cost. 

If any of your wife’s relatives come to stay at the 

















burg and Port Hudson had gone down together, and |‘he do but kick the man over on his face, with the 





topic of conversation in their hearing; but borrow all 
the money you can from your father-in-law, and if 
he keeps a carriage never dream of getting one 
yourself. 

Whenever you are sick enough to lay up at home, 
exaggerate your symptoms, and make your wife be- 
lieve you are going to die. If she has any heart at 
all, she will nurse you better for it. 

Once after Sheridan had lost at play all the money 
he had last borrowed, and was passing out into the 
street, feeling in a very bad humor, he saw a poor 
fellow stooping down to tie his shoe. So what should 


remark, ‘‘D—n you, you are always tying your 
shoes!” When a man is in a bad humor, it is a great 
relief to him to find some object on which he can 
vent his wrath without running any personal risk. 
A married man will always find such an object in his 
amiable wife. Whenever you feel worried about 
anything, abuse your wife; it will be a great relief 
to you. And when she appears before company 
with eyes red from weeping, assume the most affec- 
tionate manner, and chide her for going out shopping 
on such a raw, windy day. 


CRAB LIFE. 

On one occasion, we disturbed a crab from amongst 
some sea-weed where he had concealed himself. We 
very shortly remarked that-he had a great disin- 
clination to quit his retreat, though he seemed per- 
fectly aware that danger threatened him.. The cause 
of this unwillingness seemed to be the fear of desert- 
ing a somewhat smaller crab which had evidently 
been concealed near him. No. 1 crab, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, rushed towards No. 2, seized it in 
its claws, and carried it away to a pool of sea-water, 
where, only half concealed, it remained quiet for a 
few moments. We were at once reminded of the 
many affectionate acts we had heard of connected 
with animals; the lioness’ sacrificing herself for its 
young; the elephant protecting her offspring by in- 
terposing her body between i and the hunter’s bul- 
lets, and many other similar instances. We soon saw, 
too, that No. 2 crab required a protector, for its shell 
was soft, and thus it could be easily wounded. It 
seemed quite trustful in its protector, and to use no 
exertion to endeavor to escape. We felt much touch- 
ed by this apparent self-sacrificing affection on the 
part of a common green crab, and we determined to 
record it asan example toselfish, grasping humanity. 
But, horror of horrors, what do we behold! No.1 
crab suddenly grasps No. 2 by the top of its soft shell 
between the eyes, with its other claw it seizes the 
victim lower down, and with one powerful wrench 
tears off the soft shell, and exposes the interior. No. 
1then takes a large pinch from out of the vitals of 
No. 2, and swallows it in one mouthful. A little ad- 
ditional force is used, the shell torn off slightly more, 
and two or three more pinches are taken out and 
gobbled up. The struggles of No. 2 are now fruitless; 
its very vitals are eaten up; and even pfeviously it 
was helpless, for its shell had not yet become hard; 
it had, therefore, no fulcrum to work from, and was 
as helpless as @ man would be were his vertebrx to 
become of the consistency of jelly. So dire a case of 
cannibalism we had never seen before, and our opin- 
ion as regards the self-sacriticing nature of the crab 
underwent a rapid and entire change. _ 

Our attention having been particularly called to 
this case, we examined many of the bodies, or what 
remained of the dead crabs that were cast on shore, 
and in the majority of cases these proved to be crabs 
whose shells were soft. Thus, to hunt for, catch, and 
eat those brothers, sistets, or children whose transi- 
tion state renders their shells vulnerable, is probably 
a favorite recreation amongst crabs. 

Whilst wandering along the sands near the chalky 
clifts that barred out the sea, we were attracted by 
some unusual footprints on the sand. These we soon 
made out to be those of a rat, which had selected this 
marine residence for its retreat. Following the foot- 
marks along the sand, we discovered that the rat, 
from its action, must have been in pursuit of some- 
thing, and this something we found, from the addi- 
tional marks on the sand, was a crab. There written 
on the sand was evidence of a slight struggle, then 
indications that the rat had dragged its prey along, 
and had conveyed it to the cliffs, in which was a wide 
crevice, the home of the quadruped. Around this 
was @ complete holocaust of crabs’ legs, claws, etc. 
It was therefure evident that, protected as was the 
crab, and formidable as were its claws, yet the rat 
proved to be too powerful an enemy for it. Interest- 
ing as had been the witnessing a combat between 
crabs and sand-hoppers, yet we believed that between 
@ rat and a crab would be far more 80; we therefore 
determined to watch for several evenings on the 
chance of being witnesses of such a scene. 

Having selected an elevated piece of rock to lee- 
ward of what was evidently the rat’s home, we await- 
ed the high tide and the evening twilight, combina- 
tions suited alike to rats and wandering crabs. Dur- 
ing three evenings, we saw nothing of the rat, though 
the proceedings of the crabs afforded us much amuse- 
ment. On the fourth, however, we had scarcely 
taken up our position before we saw the rat quietly 
descend from its retreat, and trot on in the most bu- 
It then ran along 
the sand, and spying a small crab inshore, jumped 
on it, and with one audible crunch, destroyed all the 
nipping power of crab and claws; disdaining all ex- 
cept the interior of the body, the rat soon went in 
pursuit of other crabs; but the twilight had changed 
to darkness, and so we could not see further 
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THE LETTER.—WAITING. 


BY MARGARET VERNB. 
~~ 


Over my lucky right shoulder 
I saw the new moon to-night; 

And as I go bounding down the road, 
My heart was never so light. 


For ever since early morning, 
When the grass lay wet with dew, 

I have had such rare signs and warnings— 
And some I know must come true. 


Full a dozen four-leaved clovers 
I gathered by the door, 

And though I have searched for days and days, 
I never found one befose. 


Now I see that the elder-trees 
Wear garlands of milky white; 
They bring the happiest times to me— 
I'll get a letter to-night! 
The silver blade of the new moon 
Has vanished out of the blue; 
It seemed in its slow, slow going 
To cut my poor heart through. 


The stark and ghostly eld«rs, 
Standing so stiff and white, 

Are like a row of corpses— 
Fit for the burial rite! 


The clovers dry on my bosom 
Are full of their cheating lies; 
Like the honeyed words [ trusted— 
The words and wondrous eyes. 


I swear it under the bright stars, 
That nevermore will I go 

To search for a written word of his, 
Though my cheeks turn white as snow! 


But the next day brought its sunshine, 
And the heart of youth is light; 

She went darcing down the brown road 
When the new moon came in sight. 


TWELVE MONTHS OF MY LIFE. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 





een 
BY GODFREY TURNER. 


CHAPTER I, 


I HAVE promised my husband to write him a de- 
tailed history of one year of my life—a year in which 
I wept more, laughed more, suffered more passion- 
ate sorrow, and sunned myself in more unearthly 
bliss, than ever I found included in my experience 
before or since. That 1 am happy now, and trying to 
be wise, I thank Heaven; that I was not happy once, 
and very far from wise, I am going to confess. I will 
begin by relating how it came that I got engaged to 
Luke Elphinstone. My father was Seth Gordon, a 
mill-owner of high repute, not alonein the quiet Bor- 
der country where we lived, but out in the world, in 
the banks and on ’Change. Luke Elphinstone was 
his junior partner, who had lived with us for some 
years past. Gordon and Elphinstone was the busi- 
ness firm. The mills stood on one side of our river, 
and on the other our dwelling, the mill-house, a large 
white building, with a great copper-beech lying up 
against its front, darkening and saddening all the 
chambers within, and with a rambling orchard crowd- 
ing behind it, where the trees’ were bent with age, 
and every stone and trunk was eaten up with a hoary 
lichen. 

For the mill-house was not then what it is now. 
The billiard-room, and the ball-room, and the’new 
dining- room had not been built, the pleasure-grounds 
had not been made. There were corn-fields within a 
stone’s throw of the twig summer-house in the gar- 
den. The hill that sloped from the gable down to 
the river had not been cut up into flower-beds ; it had 
only asimple garniture of sweet-peas anc carnations 
at the top, and was given up to the growth of green 
abundant grass where the crimson tasse!s of the 
clover-flower nodded in their season. But the row of 
sycamores down by the river is just the same; the 
leaves spread their broad palms to catch the sun as 
ever, and the water flashes behind their trunks with 
the same free race. 

Now the house looks to the river, getting glimpses 
through the sycamores of the mill settlement on fhe 
other side, and over the heads of the sycamores of the 
happy woods and fields, the hills and dales—green 
and golden, purple and brown—the church-spire, and 
handsome distant homesteads which cluster on the 
rising and falling land between the mill-house and 
the horizon. Then, the front of the house was turned 
sideways, the best windows gazing straight into the 
foliage of the huge copper-beech which grew solurid 
when the setting sun got into its branches. 

The old-fashioned garden, built high on walls, and 
ascended to by flagged steps inside a narrow gate, is 
quite cleared away; but it was there in the time of 
my story, with its hollyhocks, its cabbage-roses, its 
cucumber-frames, and its beehives, its raspberry 
hedges, always found by the sun, and its sad mur- 
mur from the burnthat ran behind its lilac-trees, 
under old iron gates that jangled and clashed when 
people came or went in the direction of the village. 
That, indeed, was but seldom, except when the cook 
stepped into Streamstuwn to scold the butcher, or I 
to pay a visit to my kind friend Miss Pollard. Most 
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river to the mills, and go round by the mill-avenue 
to the town. 

The orchard is gone, with its crimson and golden 
rain of apples over the drenched grass after a stormy 
night,and inside, the house is very grand. In the 
days I write of it was not grand. It was comfort- 
able, but darksome, with blinds half-raised, with 
thick carpets everywhere, baize on every door, and 
a half-awake silence in all the chambers, as if stealthy 
feet were accustomed to cross the floors, and forms 
not good to be seen were used to mufile themselves 
in the shadows of the sad-colored hangings at the ap- 
prosch of anything human. This was the fault of 
my father, who had an exaggerated horror of noise 
and glare, though we shall be obliged to hear Elspie 
on this subject. 

My father was a stern man, rough in his manner, 
and despising all demonstrations of feeling. He lived 
through his mill; he ate and drank for his mill; he 
slept and often denied himself sleep for his mill, He 
had married an heiress to bring capital to his mill. 
Nothing bad any interest for him that did not in 
some way bear upon his business. He was little at 
home except in the evenings, when he pored over 
little books with long lists of figures in them. It was 
because of these little books that he liked his rooms so 
bushed. He had hardly ever leisure to smile over 
the edges of the pages at his daughter. 

I fear I am speaking severely of my father, and I 
desire tq deal very gently with his memory. I have 
since those days knelt at his deathbed, and seen into 
his heart, which was then a sealed book tome. But 
at that time he had never shown much tenderness for 
me. He did not understand girls,and he had not 
much patience with them. His one son, my brother 
Dick, had failed him at the mill, and turned soldier; 
and besides the effects of this disappointment, I be- 
lieve his heart was kept sore by the memory of my 
mother, who, gentle as she was, could never, I think, 
have suited him as a wife. 

But now we must hear Elspie, not speaking aloud, 
but in whispers to herself, which were overheard by 
me, Mattie, her nursling. She said that my father 
had been harsh to his wife, whom she, Elspie, had 
loved and served; had quarrelled with her gentle 
ways and neglected her. She muttered to herself, 
now in her old age, of how she had gone down on her 
knees to her young mistress in days gone by, and 
prayed her not to marry Seth Gordon, for “ ill would 
come of it.” And thg ill had come. A lonely life, a 
broken heart, an early grave; ‘‘ and now,” whispered 
Elspie, with her weird eyes gleaming through tears 
under her shaggy white brows, ‘‘an unquiet spirit, 
that would not be kept in heaven,” but would come 
pattering with wistful feet down the mill-house 
stairs, weeping in the mill-house chambers, bending 
at midnight over the bedside of the beloved daughter, 
while that daughter sobbed for sympathy in her 
sleep, and the old woman, groaning to hear her, knelt 
praying with uplifted hands in her bed that the sor- 
rowful spirit would trust the child to her and take its 
rest. 

Of these things Elspie muttered to herself as she 
went hobbling about the.mill-house in her clean 
white mob-cap and ancient gown of Chinese-pat- 
terned print, or sat knitting in the narrow smuall- 
paned window of the dim room that had been my 
nursery. The housemaid dubbed her “owl,” and 
the cook called her “‘ witch ;” and there were many 
besides these who said that, if the mill-house were 
haunted, it was all Elspie’s doing. 

I have no very clear idea of what my own char- 
acter was when I ceased to bea child; but J] know 
that I wasalways crushed with gloom and despon- 
dency, or walking on tiptoe in a state of unreason- 
able ecstasy. I believe I was a musing, indolent girl, 
with eccentric fancies and much passionate feeling. 1 
hada craving for joy, with a superstitious belief that 
I should never be allowed to do more than just taste 
it, and return to the bitters appointed forme. Yet 
the tastes that I got were so sweet that I was always 
seeking for them. In therobust hunger of my youth 
I was constantly casting about for little morsels, 
whichI devoured out of doors as birds feed on ber- 
ries, Any unfinished tit-bit was left upon the lintel 
when I returned across the threshold of my home. 1 
used to fancy that the outside of the mill-house door 
was white, and the inside black; but it was painted 
all the same. Very little gave me pangs of delight— 
the pleasant purring noise from the beetling-house, 
the splashing of the mill-wheels, the humming of the 
bees, and the smell of the roses in the high old gar- 
den. But there was an ever-rising lump familiar to 
my throat. As tomy person, I was a good height 
and womanly for my years. I cannot attempt to 
describe my face, for I believe that in those days it 
was as variable as my mind. I was pale when gloomy, 
and rosy when glad. My eyes were dark, and also 
my hair, which curled crisp and soft when I was well, 
but fell limp when I was sick. ‘“ What ails you, 
child?”? Miss Pollard would say; “your hair is as 
straight as my apron-string!” 

I was my father’s only child, now that my broth- 
er was dead, Dick had been a good deal older than 
1, and very little with me except during the holidays 
of his school years. Those holidays had been the 
white bits of my life. I had given as much love to 
this one as most people have to divide amongst many. 
To obtain bim any tritling good, I would have sat up 
a whole night upon the ghostly mill-house stairs, 
though that might have cost me my life through fear. 
In such absurd ways do children nieasure the limits 
of their devotion, knowing nothing of the red-hot 
ploug’ shares preparing to sear the feet of their con- 
stancy through life. Dick’s face, far out in the world, 


to come my life would be happier through him, 
When the wind made a mournful sough in the cop- 
per-beech, it grumbled because he was away; when 
the sun shone, it shone on him somewhere, I wept 
with sore jealousy when he wrote me about one beau- 
tiful Sylvia who had taken the first place in his heart, 
and had pramised to be his wife. Buthe came to see 
me and coaxed me out of my sadness, and I wrote 
her by him with promises of love. Soon after that 
his regiment was ordered to the Crimea, and he was 
killed. In the anguish of my grief, I could be glad 
that I had opened my heart to his Sylvia. Of her I 
shall have much to say further on, but at this stage 
of my story I knew little concerning her. 1 learned 
that her father died soon after my brother, leaving 
her quite unprovided for. 1 had her address, and 
knew that she earned her bread as companion to a 
noble lady. But I am forgetting that 1 purposed to 
begin this history by telling how I got engaged to 
Luke Elphinstone. 


CHAPTER II. 


** MATTIE!” said Elspie, on one well-remembered 
February night in the beginning of my year, “come 
in out of the cauld an’ bidei’ the nursery. Your 
mither’s been walkin’ these twa nights. Don’t you 
be sittin’ right in her foot- pad!” 

I was sitting on the stairs watching the clock on 
the landing. The hands were creeping near mid- 
night, and I was sorely uneasy for my father, who 
had gone over to the mills after dinner, and had 
not yet returned. Again and again I had gone to my 
own room to spy through the pane across the dark 
river, and between the gloomy trees, at the light sti!l 
burning in his private counting-house. One by one, 
the lights in the workpeople’s cottages had twinkled 
and disappeared, and the landscape was all black, 
the rain descending unseen into the invisible river. 

I had long guessed that affairs had been going 
wrong at the mills, but not until that morning had I 
known that inevitable ruin hung over the firm of 
Gordon and Elphinstone. My father had for the first 
time in bis life taken me into his confidence, telling 
me that I must prepare to look poverty bravely in 
the face. In another day or two, at furthest, the 
sniash of the Streamstown Mills must be known all 
over the kingdom. My father’s agony had been ter- 
rible to behold. This was not the downfall of a mill 
only; it was the destruction of an idol to which a life 
had been sacrificed. I had drawn nearer to my 
father in his trouble than I had ever done before. I 
had always yearned to him with a natural love, and 
one was absent now when, justly or unjustly, I had 
always blamed for keeping us apart. 

‘‘ Where is Luke Elpbinstone?” I said to my fath- 
er that morning, for the junior partner had been 
absent for three weeks. ‘*] hope he will not leave 
you to bear the brunt of this alone.” 

My father Jocked at me bastily, as if I bad hit on 
a thought of his own, but he checked me sternly. 

“« Were he here,” he said, * he is as powerless as I, 
and cowardice could only do him harm. Such con- 
duct would not be like him.” 

I thought within myself that it would be like him, 
but I did not say another word. 

The house bad been as silent as a tomb all day. I 
had strayed through the dull sad rooms and wonder- 
ed what might lie before me. After dark I sat on the 
staircase, shunning the big rooms below. Elspie had 
come out of my nursery, where she lived, and coaxed 
me to come to her, as 1 have written down, but I 
was not afraid of my mother that night. At this 
crisis I could have borne to meet her wandering 
spirit face to face. It was al@vays before trouble be- 
fell us that her step was heard; but I was nineteen 
years of age pow, and I had got used to the shadows 
of the mill-house. 

I sat thinking upon thestairs. I thoughtof all the 
friends who had ever come and gone about the old 
house, of my dear Dick, and of Sylvia, who had prom- 
ised to come and visit me in the summer, but whom” 
the mill-house would never now receive again... I 
thought of Mrs. Hatteraick, my mother’s friend. 
She had lived at Eldergowan in my mother’s life- 
time, had come between my parents in their sad dis- 
agreements, and had nursed my mother in her last 
illness. I thought of Mark Hatteraick, her son, the 
tall soldier lad who had tossed me in his arms, and 
called me his little wife. Those two last friends were 
far away in 4 distant country now, but they haunted 
my mother’s rooms to my fancy. 

So there was a pang at thought of quitting the old 
house. I pictured myself and my father walking 
hand in hand out ofthe iron gates over the burn, with 
only Elspie in our wake, Luke Elphinstone going by 
a different road. A great sigh of satisfaction swelled 
my heart as I assured myself that he should have to 
go one way, and we another. This is what I felt for 
him that night. 

Isat thinkingon the stairs till it struck twelve, 
and I got terrible fears about my father all alone with 
his troublein the gloom of the deserted mills. I re- 
membered that men have done sad things in their 
extremity, that the dark river flowed by the count- 
ing-house window, and that the coming shame was 
more bitter than death to my father. To lighten my 
thoughts, I went down and laid out a tempting little 
supper in the dining-room. I made the lamp bright, 
1 heaped wood on the fire, tugged the ugly curtains 
across the window where the wind was battering and 
the rain splashing. With one o’clock all my dread- 
tul thoughts came back. I got so wild with fear that 
T left the house at last and got as far in the dark as 
the wooden bridge that led across to the mills, when 





had sLoue on me from a happy distance. Sume time 


I heard my father’s laugh blowing towards me. I 


was back in time to open the door to his knock. Two 
came in then. Luke Elphinstone had returned. 

We three sat down to supper, my father at the 
head of the table,and Luke and I facing one another. 
My father was in high spirits, the furrows were 
smoothed from his forehead, his face was flushed, he 
talked and laughed a great deal. Luke also had an 
air of suppressed jubilation about him. He ate and 
drank well, speaking little. But I did not mind him 
much, for my father was talking to me, piling my 
plate with food I could not eat, and filling my glass 


such attentions from him, that I felt overpowered by 
confusion and delight. 1 thought he had remem- 
bered my poor little efforts to comfort him, and we 
were going to befriends at last. God bless the day, 
even if poverty and ruin came with it! I laughed 
and chattered and sipped my wine, and spoke quite 
kindly to Luke Elphinstone, to whom I had often 


coming between me and my father, and widening the 
breach that had always divided us. I slipped my 
chair round closer to my father. We were both on 
one side of the table now, and Luke was at the other. 
I talked over quite kindly at Luke. 

Next day I learned what was the secret of my 
father’s change of mood. When Luke E/phinstone 
had walked into the counting-house that night, 
where my father sat alone in his misery, contem- 
plating the ruin that was coming upon him, he had 
been the bearer of wonderful tidings. He, Luke, had 
inherited a fortune, the bulk of which | never clearly 
knew, but which was large even in my father’s eyes. 
He had received notice of this three weeks before, 
when he had left the mill-house for a run up to Lon- 
don. He had kept the affair a secret till he had 
actually become master of his newly acquired wealth. 
In his absence, matters had come to a crisis at the 
mills, and now he had returned just in time to save 
the credit of the firm, and with offers to my father to 
sink a large amount of capital in the business—upon 
one condition. In what words my father was made 
acquainted with that condition Ido not know. How 
it was made known to me, | am going to do my best 
to relate. 

Looking back now, it is hard to find a motive for 
Luke Elphinst strong gh to explain his con- 
duct at this time. He must have known that I had 
a suspicion of his suit, and that I had done all in 
my power to check it. What he proposed to gain for 
himself by a victory over the will of an insigniticant 
girl, with neither much beauty, much wit, nor any 
dowry, who had hitherto spent her life in loneliness 
and obscurity, I cannot attempt to guess. From my 
own experience I will state here that no contempt 
can equal that which a woman feels fura manu who 
forces himself upon her when he knows that she has 
conceived a dislike to him. And I did dislike Luke 
Elphimstone. It was not that he was ugly; on the 
contrary, he had a well-made figure, fine curly black 
hair, and « smooth, pale complexion,jwhich gave a 
look of retinement to his face. There were many 
who called him handsome. But his features were 
too sharp and keen, and there was a narrowness 
about his forehead, and a furtive look in his eyes, 
the expressio: of qualities in his character which had 
always repelled me. There was a cruel determina- 
tion about him when his will was crossed in little 
things, and a wavering hesitation when important 
steps were to be taken; and these two points in his 
character seemed to be always. under my eyes in 
those days. 

Not one day did Luke Elphinstone lose in making 
known what his stipulation had been to me. The 
next morning after that important night I rose early, 
and with great content of heart went out to the 
orchard to pick up the fallen apples. A network of 
sunshine was wisped about the old trees; the river 
was leaping like a river of gold at the foot of the 
hill; above the sycamores that lined it the smoke 
went up from the chimneysof the mill. The hum 
from the distant beetling-house made a pleasant song 
in my ears; the bell rang out, the work people flocked 
home to their cottages for breakfast, and Luke El- 
phinstone came over the wooden bridge. 

He espied me in the orchard, and came to join me. 
I felt so amiable towards every one that I was pre- 
pared to give him a friendly good-morning; but 
something in his face, as he approached, gave me a 
sudden apprehension of what was coming, and I be- 
gan walking quickly towards the house. He begged 
me to stay a little; he had something very important 
to say tome. He took my hand and drew it through 
his arm, and began to pour out a great deal that I 
do not care to remember, a great deal that startled 
me with painful surprise. I was grieved and shock- 
ed that he should feel as he did. I lost my presence 
of mind in my dismay, and, while striving for words 
to soften the pain I was about to give, 1 had not my 
answer ready at the proper moment. Perhaps this 
gave him encouragement. He held my hand which 
I was drawing away, and pressed a diamond ring 
upon wy finger. 

“Accept it, darling,” he said, ‘‘as an earnest of 
my love, and wear it as a token of your promise to 
become my wife.” 

*O no, no, no!” I said, trying to pull it off; “I 
have not accepted your love. 1 have not promised to 
be your wife. I cannot do either, nor wear your 
ring.” 

My hand was swelled with the cold; the ring was 
tight, and would not move. How long it remained 
on my finger, and how at last it was removed, sball 
be seen. Luke Elphinstone stood by and smiled at 
my fierce endeavors to get it off. That smile touk al 
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“Take itas an omen, Mattie,” he said; “it will 
not come away. You cannot get rid of me. What 
must be, must.” 

There spoke thetrue Luke. ‘“ Must?” I repeated, 
drawing myself up and eyeing him with defiance, 
and then turned on my heel and walked away, hold- 
ing my bejewelled hand out at arm’s length, as if I 
were just waiting for the convenience of a hatchet to 
strike it off. How I fumed over it all that day, while 
Elspie tried her utmost skill to remove the ring! 

“And where wad you finda brawer man?” said 
Elspie. ‘ Bairn, bairn, ye have been ower hasty. 
Do not throw the love o’ a kind heart ower yer 
shouther. Ye’ll greet for it all yer life.” 

“It may be that I am born to greet all my life, 
Elspie,” said I, a sudden presentiment of trouble 
bringing a rush of tears to my eyes, “ but 1’ll never 
greet for Luke Elphinstone.” 

But that evening, when my father was sleeping in 
the dining-room, and I was sitting alone in the tire- 
light in the drawing-room, ing my infi 
finger, and fretting over the stubborn ring, Luke 
Elphinstone came in, and began his irksome love- 
making again. He spoke smoothly and pleadingly. 

“T have suddenly become a rich man, Mattie,” he 
said, “‘ or else it might have been many years before 
{could have spoken to you in this way. I cannot 
enjoy my riches unless I share them with you. If 
you go on refusing me every day fur a year, I am 
determined not to take your denial.” 

I tried to keep my temper, and to parley with him 
patiently. 

* What do you see in me?” said I. “Iam poor, I 
am no beauty, 1am stupid enough, lam not even 
good-tempered, and I do not like you. You will 
easily find a wife who will bring you all the qualities 
I do not possess, and who will be thankful for your 
love and your riches.” 

He smiled at this speech, and said, “I think you 
beautiful and clever; I like your temper; I have 
wealth enough for both of us, and I intend to make 
you love me.” ; 

** More likely you will make me hate you,” I said, 
fired by the complacence of his manner. This anger- 
oe! him, and he began to talk in a different strain. A 
fiush rose on his face, and his eyes grew uneasy 
With many furtive glances from me to the fire, and 
from the fire to me, he contrived to convey to me, in 
a long speech, which I would not remember if I could, 
the history of that condition which he had made with 
my father. 

When he had done, I got up quickly and went 
straight into the dining-room, where my father was 
sleeping in his chair. 

* Father!” I said, shaking him gently, “isit true 
what Luke Elphinstone says, that you have sold me 
to him fur your mills?” 

My father sat up, stared at me, and recollected. 
His eye fell before mine. 

“Do not put things in such unpleasant words,” 
saidhe “Luke has turned out amillionnaire. Any 
sensible girl would be glad to get him.” 

**T am not glad,” said I; “ tell me that he has said 
what is not the truth?” 

“IT have promised that you shall marry him.” 

“ But father, I cannot do it,” said I. And then a 
great storm of anger broke over my head. In the 
midst of it Iheard Luke Elphinstone leave the house 





‘and I called him acoward in my heart. Such scencs 


as these had frightened my mother to death. It was 
like a thunder-storm, or anything else that is awful; 
but I outlived it. I was sostrong in my own des- 
peration that I hardly seemed to mind it. After it 
was over, I got up to leave the room, and I said, 
wildly: 

“Itis not far to the river. I will get up in the 
night, when you are asleep, and drown myself sooner 
than marry Luke Elphinstone.” : ‘ 

1t was the first time I had ever defied him, and my 
father was amazed. He called me back, and trem- 
bling and giddy, and hardly knowing what I did, I 
went and stood beside him. I think he thought me 
capable of doing what I had threatened. He looked 
in my face, and his voice broke when he tried to 
speak tome. He bowed his gray head in affliction 
and supplicated me to save his name, his occupation, 
his honor, before the world, Luke Elphinstone would 
be a good husband, he said, and what was a girl's 
whim in a lover to the ruin that would fall upon his 
old age? He wrought my soul to grief within me, 
brought down my spirit, broke my heart. I wept, 
and at last my arms were about his neck, and I was 
promising to ‘‘do what I could,” sobbing that I would 
think about it.” And soit came that I was con- 
quered. 

“ Eh, lass,” said Elspie, ‘‘ but the heart’s a willfa’ 
thing!” And she put me to bed like a baby, and 
crooned me to sleep with her favorite ballad, ‘The 
Mitherless Bairn!” 

The next day I was ill; I had caught a fever which 
was hanging about the neighborhood. I had delirious 
dreams, in which I seemed to live long lifetimes, and 
from which I wakened quite meck. Elspie kept by 
my side,and 1 knew that Luke and my father were 
coming back and forward to the door all the time. 
I tried to be thankful that my life was precious, 
Lying there in a hushed room, with Elspie mumbling 
prayers and scraps of wisdom by my head, 1 had very 
pitiful thoughts about the world. Life was very 


snort, and the other world very easy to be reached, 


and it did not matter much how or where we accom- 
plished our few years. I did not want to get we!) 


quickly; but the strength would come back. Luke 
carried me down stairs the first time, and I tried not 


to shrink from him. They tended me and petted me, 
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said and did. Luke showed in his best light, and I 
thought I could better endure his good will than end- 
less quarrelling and resistance. My likings and dis- 
likings were flattened to much the same level; the 
hot side of my nature was quenched; my enthusiasm 
had gone out like sparks. If I had kept in my sound 
health, I believe I should have held out to the end; 
as I fell sick, ! gave way. It seemed that things had 
taken a shape, as if I were willing to do what was 
desired of me. I was but balfalive at that time; and 
I drifted into compliance. But I insisted on getting 
@ year—a whole year—at least, during which to grow 
accustomed to the idea of becoming a wife. Of all 
that was to fall out in that year I had very little 
thought. But that was how I got engaged to Luke 
Elphinstone. 

The immovable ring remained on my finger. The 
first night I wore it with my own consent, I went up 
to my room dull and weary. What followsI never 
told to any one before. A figure was sitting by my 
fireside, wrapped in shimmering white, crowned with 
flowers like a bride, the head lowered on the hands in 
the attitude of weeping. Elspie only heard my 
scream, and found me insensible on the floor. I had 
heard my mother’s step, but never had she visited 
me before. It did not need her visit now to make 
my heart sink at thought of the promise I had given.- 
But Elspie and I kept this matter to ourselves. 

The next event in my life was the arrival of the 
Hatteraicks at Eldergowan, after an absence of many 
years. Mrs. Hatteraick had lived in Italy, with two 
little orphan nieces, whilst her son was serving 
abroad. Now, Major Mark was off duty upon a fur- 
lough; and they all came home in the early sum- 
mer. I went to Eldergowan, and the world changed. 


CHAPTER III. 


I WENT to Eldergowan, and the world changed. 
This was how it happened. 
Orchards had bloomed out, and early roses had 
blossomed. I was standing on the steps outside the 
mill-house door; Luke Elphinstone was in London 
on business, and my father was at the mill; the door 
was open, the house within quiet in its undisturbed 
shadows. A track of sunshine went up the stairs, 
and I could hear Elspie crooning above. 
I turned my face to the oldiron gate over the burn, 
and saw a strange lady alighting from a carriage and 
moving towards me. She was tall and stately, and 
all dressed in black satin, on her head a quilted hood 
tied with peach-colored ribbons, falling back and 
showing her cap of rich point lace. Her hair was 
silver-gray, with still a soft wave on the brow, though 
she must have been sixty years old; her face, though 
wrinkled, was delicately fair, and a bloom arose on 
her cheeks as she acknowledged weakness by a smile 
and a little shake of the head coming up the steps. 
Never had I seen anything so trustable as the ten- 
derness in those faded eyes. 
She soon made herself known to me—Mrs. Hat- 
teraick, my mother’s friend, whose godchild and 
namesake I was. My tears started to see the meet- 
ing between her and Elspie. The two old women 
‘stood looking in one another’s faces, and I knew they 
were gazing at scenes I had never witnessed, remem- 
bering words I had never heard. They did not speak 
much of the past which was opened up between them. 
A few words and mournful shakes of the head from 
Elspie, an incomplete sentence spoken with con- 
strained lips by my godmother, and then they re- 
turned to me. 
“* We have the sweetest early roses in the country,” 
said Mrs. Hatteraick, “and the most plentiful sup- 
ply. I have come for your father’s permission to 
take you with me, to fatten you on strawberries 
and cream. You look fretted and thin; you have 
grown too quickly. You were no taller than yonder 
gilliflower when I saw you last.” 
My father, who had a deep respect for Mrs. Hat- 
teraick, and had been very indulgent to me of late, 
easily gave his permission to my going to Elder- 
gowan. Luke was not there to obj.ct, and my god- 
mother carried me off. 
A long rambling avenue, scented with wild orange- 
blossoms, a tar-stretching golden lawn, shelving into 
the flushed horizon, with knots of trees casting 
slanting shadows towards us, far down in a sleepy 
hollow a sedgy lake, and a groupof cows and milk- 
maids to be descried through a ruddy haze; a dark- 
red house, almost brown with age, unfolding its 
many gables, and wings and chimneys, trom which 
the smoke arose in a curling, golden mist above a 
crowd of stately chestnats; a bay-window lying open 
to the west, and a brood of white pigeons sunning 
themselves on the wide stone sill ;—this is something 
like Eldergowan as I saw it first, on a summer even- 
ing atsunset. I remember the girls running out to 
meet us; Polly, in her white frock, plump and fair, 
like one of the pigeons that rose, scared at our ap- 
proach, and fluttered off in a long snow-wreath over 
our heads; and Nell, with her longer skirts and 
laughing eyes. Close upon their heels came Uncle 
Mark, with the sun in his eyes, and his dark-red 
whiskers in a flame, a tall, beaming, somewhat lazy- 
looking gentleman, of thirty-five at least; ten years 
older than Luke Elphinstone, but younger-looking in 
the soft smiling of his blue eyes and the gracious- 
ness of his good-natured mouth. And this was the 
soldier-lad who had tossed me in his arms and called 
me his little wife. 
All that night is jated with light in my 
memory. It poured into the dining-room, gemming 
the oak carvings, and changing the pictures of crusty 





old squires and their commonplace dames into saints 


fullin the midst of it; feeling all wrapped up in a 
silver mantle, and I saw Mark Hatteraick watching 
my face from his vantage ground in the shadows 
with an intent look, as if he were remembering, ob- 
serving, or divining something regarding me. Catch- 
ing my glance, he smiled with the same trustable 
look that had drawn me on the first instant to his 
mother. I believe he forgot my age that night, and 
thought he might assume towards me the same un- 
cle-like demeanor with which he treated his nieces. 
It was impossible that my face should not catch and 
repeat his smile; and these kindly signals being 
exchanged, we were friends on the instant. 

Isat up in bed that night and looked round me in 
a fever of sleepless happiness. My room was odd and 
pretty, with pale green walls all glistering with re- 
flections from the moonlight. Burning with excite- 
ment and expectation, I felt myself lapped in an 
atmosphere of purest calm. I dozed, and dreamed 
myself a red-hot coal lying in a cool green field, then 
waked and laughed at the conceit, surveying again 
with delight my couch-bedstead, with its dark carv- 
ings and red silk quilt, my quaint, swinging book- 
shelves, my small pointed window over the garden, 
which had shadows of ivy-wreaths printed on the 
glass, and which framed the round moon, just set- 
ting behind the bloomy tips of the silvered fruit-trees. 
Sorrow and the mill-house were forgotten; joy had 
already taken possession of me at Eldergowan. 

The next morning Polly stopped buttering the 
muftins to exclaim at the beauty of my diamond ring. 
I drew my hand hastily from the table where it had 
rested, and turned away to hide the blush on my 
face. 

“Your mother had some pretty jewels, Mattie,” 
said Mrs. Hatteraick, who was making the tea. ‘I 
remember her diamond ring.” 

So did I; but it lay in her jewel-case at home. 
Having thus passed over the opportunity to tell my 
friends of my engagement, I never sought for one 
again. They only knew of Luke Elphinstone as my 
father’s partner, and I could not bring myself to 
enlighten them further concerning him. 

Six summer weeks passed, during which my heart 
took root at Eldergowan. I forgot that I should have 
to tear it away; and when I remembered, I tried to 
forget again. I was doing no harm, I told myself; 1 
was saying my prayers, wearing my ring; my year 
was my own, to spend asI pleased. We had a gay, 
noisy time, hungry rambles, merry meals, universal 
overflowing of milk and honey. I grew strong and 
robust, and as full of bounding life as any wild thing 
in the fields. They made me the pet of the house, 
and they spoiled me, calling me pretty names. Nell 
asking her uncle to describe me one day, he dubbed 
methe ‘fair and happy milkmaid.” And at once I 
grew insufferably proud through his sticking this 
borrowed plume in my bonnet. It may have been 
owing to these new garnishings that I forgot my 
identity as I presently did. 
Soldier Mark was the head and front, pillar and 
mainstay, of the house of Hatteraick. It was the 
fashion at Eldergowan to count him ahero. Every 
one, from Mrs. Hatteraick downward, paid him wor- 
ship, that sort of homage which simple appreciative 
souls give instinctively to what is at once strong an 
soft, commanding and winsome. To his mother he 
paid a tender deference, which reminded one that he 
had been a little child once, under her control; with 
Nell and Polly-+he was frolicksome as a schoolb 


his voice going on at my side. I had ceased to won- 

der at the pleasant, unembarrassed friendship that 

had sprung up between us, though at first it had 

surprised me much. Never had I been so intimate 

with any gentleman before, except my father and 

Luke; and, until the novelty wore off, it seemed the 

oddest thing in the world to be sitting by the side of 
a man and not longing for something to happen 

which must immediately remove him or me. 

Mark Hatteraick had a book on his knees, and 

sometimes, in the pauses of his talk, he would read 

aloud p which d but the translation of 
all the sweet murmurs that were going on around us. 

At times like these, I felt that my own thoughts 

made new essays, and was surprised to find that 

their inheritance was much wider than they had 

ever dreamed of. I felt that I was but an ignorant 

thing, brought up in a wilderness, beyond which 

there was a fair world in which I, too, might live. 

Listening to the travelled soldier, I heard the bells 

chime in distant cathedrals, I saw the sun rise upon 

the glaciers. 

But that was the day and the hour when some- 

thing was said which made a change in me, warning 

me that I had better have stayed in my wilderness 
than come straying into champaigns to whose velvet 
slopes my feet had no errand. I cannot say what it 
was. Who would care to hear repeated the chance 
changes of a trivial conversation? Something was 
said and something was looked which made the sun 
seem to drop out of the sky, and the garden to heave 
up and fling its flowers in my face. I did not know 
exactly what had been said, but I felt too well what 
had been looked. Polly came dancing up the walk 
on the instant, andI hastily returned with her to 
the house. 

I think I have said in the beginning of this history, 
that I was not very wise in my youth. It was owing 
to my want of wisdom that I did not that day declare 
my engagement and go home to the mill-house. I 
had an instinctive feeling that, my secret told, I 
should not have been detained at Eldergowan. I do 
not think it was wickedness; it was only weakness 
and blindness that made me decide on remaining. 
After an hour of doubt and confusion, I persuaded 
myself that what had startled me had been only in 
my own imagination. Nothing had been said but 
what was meant in mere kindness. Major Hat- 
teraick was no fonder of me than he need be. 

Yet I must have been conscious of lurking danger, 
for I sat on the corner of my bed for long after that, 
rubbing up my diamond ring with a little bit of my 
gown, and trying to convince myself logically that 
Luke Elphinstone was*a worthier man than Mark 
Hatteraick. Now, when I came to think of it, there 
was nothing commendable about Mark, except his 
smile, which certainly did one good, his sympathetic 
good nature, and his eloquence when he chose to 
talk. As far as talking went, he had the best of it; 
for Luke had no stirring stories of defeats and vic- 
tories, camps and watch-fires, to set quiet blood 
leaping; and though he was quite as great a demol- 
isher of other determinations, he did not nail you to 
his wish like Luke, but had a pleasant trick of mix- 
ing your will up with his till you did not know your 
own when you saw it. But, coming so far us this in 
reckoning, [ found that the balance was getting all 
on the wrong side, and I had to begin again. Luke 
did not smoke so many cigars; he was not so incon- 








Wonderful tales were whispered of his exploits in 
war, and his sword was looked on with a sort of su- 
perstitious reverence. Yetit was easier to imagine 
him consoling a dying comrade, or making merry 
after a victory, than dealing death and anguish to 
his fellow-men. SoI thought at least, till one day 
when I overheard him swearing terribly in, the 
stable-yard, and peeped through a curtain of acacia- 
trees. 
The noonday sun was blazing on the pavement, 
the monthly roses and wall-flowers from the kitchen- 
garden flaunting over the wall, a shaggy white horse 


men standing near a bench where a little lad lay 
moaning. A cigar was lying burning itself quietly 
away upon the. stones unobserved. I forgave Major 
Hatteraick his oaths, for the boy had been injured by 
a kick from a savage groom; but I saw that his 
wrath could be fierce. Of the men, some looked on 
in awe and some in admiration, as he strode about 
the yard, frightening the pigeons from their dove- 
cote on. the gable, making the shaggy horse snuff 
and stare, and scattering the clucking hens that were 
pecking about the pavement. 

An hour afterwards I met this most passionate 
and compassionate soldier sauntering in the garden, 
lazy and smoking, saying he was heated, and asking 
me to talk and refresh him. So we sat in a shady 
nook, and talked after a fashion of our own, of which 
I had learned the trick from him. We had each our 


drinking at the flowing water-trough, and a group of | ber at Eldergowan, with flowers in my breast, and 


within me. I seemed to let go some staff with which 


boat, sailing down a summer river, got into a glamor 
of light that hindered my seeing; and I drifted on in 
a golden dismay. Some agony mingled’ with the 
sweetness of my unthinking existence. 


jently tall; he had a better nose by rule than 
Mark Hatteraick’s; and when he swore, it was quiet- 
ly between his teeth. 

After this I wore a little likeness of Luke as a safe- 
guard, and every day I studied it, having first 
adjusted the rose-colored spectacles through which I 
intended to behold it. In this way I left myself not 
the shadow of a doubt that Luke’s dark keen eyes 
and fine pale features were a much better sight than 
any tawny beard, or any laughing eyes; and I need 
not be at allafraid of this soldier off duty in the 
magnificent good -humor of his summer holiday. So 
I told myself every day in the sunshine of my cham- 


the birds all singing ardund me. I said it so often, 
that I found myself too wise to require its so frequent 
repetition. I left off examining Luke’s likeness. 
Mrs. Hatteraick had a slight illness through which 
I nursed her; and in her convalescent chamber I 
drew somehow nearer to Mark; through her medium, 
I think; for I knew she loved me well. Sitting at 
his feet by her chair, something went very far wrong 


1 had walked pretty straight till now. My life’s 


I forgot that 
I was Luke’s promised wife; but he came to remind 
me of it. 

It was one hot evening when we were al! gathered 





enthusiasms of different kinds, which har ized 
well, as contrasting colors mix into the most satis- 
factory hues. We were fond of bedecking common 
things with our mingled tints, and to-day we exerted 
ourselves as much as people care to do on a hot after- 
noon in a garden full of birds and flowers. A liquid 
song was gurgling down on our heads from a black- 
bird’s hiding-place somewhere in the boughs above 
the high hedges behind us, a luxurious wilderness of 
roses lay before our eyes, and yellow plums hung 
within reach of our touch on the mossy wall by our 
side. lt wasall very sweet and good. I had some 
lace-work in my fingers, but through deep content 
my hands lay idle in my lap. I had come to beso 
used to these long talks with Mark Hatterairk that 














and angels with aurioles round their heads. I sat 





it seemed the most natural thing in the world to hear 


together under an awning on the broad steps in front 
ofthe house, Mrs. Hatteraick’s invalid chair in the 
midst of our group. Nell had her arms round my 
waist, and Polly was on her uncle’s knee. Nothing 
could be more snug and good than that hour; noth- 
ing could be more insanely joyous than I was. At 
Polly’s request, Uncle Mark told us the story of a 
battle. He grew very grave, as he always did before 
speaking of such matters. He stared, smoking awhile 
at the distance of orange horizon and purpled wood; 
and then a light came into his eye like the gleam of 
a sword, and he began to talk. Presently we held 
our breath, for we were in the thick of the affray, and 
our attention was centred on one solitary figure in 
which my excited fancy discerned my brother Dick. 


thought of home was tugging at his heartstrings, 
His eye was on the ivv, but it saw also the anguished 
face of his already widowed love; his ear was open to 
the word of command, but it heard also weeping 
farewells and blessings. How shall I describe this 
story, which made usall sad? Everything sweet in 
the world was striving to dim his steady glance, an: 
make a coward of him while he led on his band to a 
forlorn hope and death in the moment of victory. 
Ah, well! he was cut down. The shout of triumph 
was snatched from his lips. Then came the dying 
injunctions to his friend, the moaning messages to 
her, and to her, and to him, the struggle for resig- 
nation, and again the pitiful yearning for the loved 
faces, the sad groping in the dark fur the touch of 
hands never to be grasped again. 

O, the landscape faded away, the warm clouds, the 
rich greeneries, the sleopy lake, and the sun shone 
only on ared field of blood, andmy dying brother 
Dick. I slipped from Nell’s embrace, and hid myself 
in my room, When had I wept before? The tears 
Ished then washed the golden dust out of my eyes 
that had blinded me all these weeks past, and I saw 
myselfas I was, untrue in my heart to Luke Elphin- 
stone. Much unusual joy had turned my brain; a 
little natural grief had restored me to my senses. 
Great fear gave me courage, and I felt quite strong 
when I returned slowly down tho stairs. The sun 
was shining through the oriel window on the wide 
low landing above the hall, and many colors were 
wandering blissfully about this nook, which was a 
sort of a lingering place for idle feet at all hours of 
the day. Many an important question had been de- 
cided here, and many a conversation held, one gossip 
leaning against the carved corner of the banister, and 
another sitting on the lowest step of the upper stair. 
Here was Mark Hatteraick now, waiting for me. 

“T did not mean to be cruel, Mattie,” he said; “ it 
is such a common story.” 

My courage shook under the fervent contrition in 
his eyes. My heavy hand lay in his clasp. I could 
see, from where I stood, the hall and the open door 
framing a little bit of lawn and golden sky. While I 
stood so, even as Mark Hatteraick’s fingers were 
closing round mine, a figure appeared upon the 
threshold below, and Luke Elphinstone’s face came 
between me and the light. 

He had driven over from the mill-house with a 
commission from my father to fetch me home. It 
was all quite natural and right, and he brought news 
which ought to have given me pleasure. Sylvia had 
arrived at last; my dead brother’s almost widow had 
come to pay her long-promised visit to her almost 
sister. 

I was completely sobered. I put on my bonnet 
without a murmur, even to my own heart. Major 





Hatteraick d the un messenger coldly, 
and I shunned his clouded eyes as I said my hasty 
good-by. 


‘You will return, you will return!” they all 
cried, hanging round me at thedoor. “ You mus¢ 
return,” whispered Mark Hatteraick, vehemently, 
as he crushed my hand in farewell; but I said, “No, 
no,” under my breath as I drove away with Luke. 





THE COCA BUSH. 

The coca bush of Peru is about four feet high, pro- 
ducing a small light-green leaf, which isthe part 
used. The leaf of this plant is to the Indian of Peru 
what tobacco is to our laboring classes in the South— 
a luxury, which has become a necessity. Supplied 
with an abundance of it, he sometimes performs pro- 
digies of labor, and can go without food for several 
days. Without it, he is miserable and will not work, 
It is said to be a. powerful stimulant to the nervous 
system, and, like strong coffee or tea, to take away 
sleep; but, unlike tobacco and other stimulants, no 
one has known it to be injurious to the health. Von 
Tschudi th!=*s that an immoderate use of it is inju- 
rious, but that, taken in moderation, it is in no way 
detrimental to health; and without it the Peruvian 
Indian with his spare diet, would be incapable of 
going through the labor which he now performs. 
The coca piant he, therefore, considers a great bless- 
ing to Peru. He relates that an Indian, employed 
by him in digging, worked hard for five days and 
nights without intermission, except for two hours 
each night—and this without food. Immediately 
after the work, the Indian accompanied him on a 
two days’ journey, of twenty-three leagues, on foot, 
and then declared he was ready to engage in the 
same amount of work, and go through it without 
food, if he were allowed an abundance of coca. This 
man was sixty-two years of age, and had never been 
sick in his life. 





FLIES ON HORSES AND CATTLE. 

The annoyance of these summer pests to animals 
can be greatly mitigated by the use of a mixture of 
one-third kerosene oil and two-thirds lard oil, applied 
to the legs of the horses, oxen or cows, with a feather 
or brush, or, what is better, but more objectionable 
to the appiier, with the hands, rubbing it wellin. A 
farmer in this neighborhood used it last summer on 
his oxen, havizg it applied twice a day, on their 
going out to work—morning and noon. His cattle 
gained in flesh during fly time. I have used it on 
horses and two cows. +2 benefit is immediately ob- 
servable. A horse, uneasy, fretting, and stamping, 
becomes, after the application, at once quiet. Those 
who sympathize with the noble animals in the con- 
stant teasing endured by them from these pests, will 
be glad to use any harinless remedy which will spare 





Life was particularly sweet to this young soldier; the 


incessant work when not called to labor in harness. 
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THE DICKENS. 

Charles Dickens is coming to read in America, ar- 
riving in October. We are glad of it. It will give 
our people an opportanity to welcome, in a right 
spirit, one who has done so much for literature—so 
much for humanity. Before, he was in the hands of 
a few, and spoilt by flattery. He was known to 
but few. The number has increased to millions, and 
he is better known to-day in America than he is at 
home. His humor is fully appreciated—hbis charac- 
ters embedied here. There is not one but has some 
counterpart among us. We love to pick them out, 
and show a Pecksniff here, and # Noggs or a Nadgett 
there, and Cheerybles yonder, and the Dombeys just 
beginning in the statelinees of sudden wealth; the 
Little Nells and the Susan Nippers, the Mrs. Nickle- 
bys and the Sara Gamps—the latter rare—not to for- 
get Mrs. Todgers. It will be a great pleasnre to hear 
him, and the pleasure will be enjoyed by but a limit- 
ed number, for no hall could hold a tithe of those who 
would wish to attend. There are some who remem- 
ber his former visit enough to speak of his “American 
Notes ’—thin-skinned people, who cannot bear the 
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—- copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
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tional, to pay American postage one year. 
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SOO OOCIOOOSOOOOOOOOO OOOO 
OOCOOS: 


VIEWS OF PUBLIC MEN. 

If the father of liars should spring his net now-a- 
days he would gather about as many as he wanted 
from among the reporters—“ special ” or otherwise. 
Perhaps, however, he had rather they would be at 
large, and thus perform his work better. - The 
“special” reporters, we think, must be especially 
depraved, as what they give are the most atrocious 
falsehoods, though auswering the purposes of truths 
by being well stack to. 

Oae mode for distributing such falsehoods is 
through the medium of rumored “ views” of public 
men, that are swallowed by the people who wish 
them true for facts. It is unfortunate for a man of 
promi to be troubled with “ views” and equally 
8) if he have no “ views;” the letter writers will 
make them for him, and put them into his mouth. 
There bave been lately many “ views,” -of Ganeral 
Grant’s published, the result of hard worming on the 
part of correspcndents. The general is unfortunately 
sulject to the ann:-yance always attending a public 
man, and theref.re his views become texts to the 
public, and the paper that has his last expression is 
the nost fortanate. Though he may speak as little 
tu a purpose as Pickwick’s notes bear relation to the 
construction of Sergeant Buzfuz, his words are 
wrested tu mean as desired to make out the case. 

If tuese stories are half true about his expressed 
views, we should say that the general had lost his 
character, und become a mere babbler. The glorious 
reticence that invested him with almost sphi:x- 
mystery is overcome by the spirit of garrulity that 
places him at the mercy of every blatant reporter or 
politician who may chance to button-hole him. We 
do not choose to believe that this great change has 
taken place. We believe he can command his tongue 
as well as he can command an army, and that he is 
not disposed to make disclosure of his “ views” to 
the first one that offers. It was said of him in the 
days of the “‘ Wilderness,” that, when asked by a 
correspondent what his views of the war were, re- 
plied that they were the same as those of the photo- 
graphic artist on the hill opposite. The correspond- 
ent immediately wrote to his paper that General 
Grant’s views of the war were of the most flattering 
and encouraging character. 

Since he has become acting Secretary of War, he 
has given his “views” with wonderful readiness, 
some of them apparently in conflict with other views 
he has had at other times, but they all go into the 
great mill, and all parties extract enough from the 
grist to favor their own views. We do not believe that 
any one knows what General Grant’s “ views” are 
but himself, all rumors and reported facts to the 
contrary. 

We think it is a poor compliment paid by editors to 
the people, when they parade the views of great men, 
in order to influence the opinions of their readers. 
What matters it to the intelligent voter, who makes 
up his mind on his own evidence, what any man’s 
opinion is? He acts from his uwn convictions. But 
it is duubtless true—and the editors know it—that 
many are swayed, and majorities even decided, by 
the influence of some prominent man, who from com- 
manding position is supposed to see further than 
cummon people, and hence the people look up to him. 
We wish it were not so, for all that glitters is not gold, 
and a lantern on the tail of a kite has been taken for 
a star. No one would respect General Grant’s 
** views ” more than ourselves, but we believe our 
own views are best. 











Just so.—Persons good for apologies are 
ly good for nothing else. 








tion of their faults. It was Mr. Dickens’s voca- 
tion to see things, and he saw them with an artist’s 
eye. A man in a crowd, feeling all its excitements, 
cannot recount its doings like one who sees from the 
outside, on an elevation. He saw us from our outside 
—satirical, doubtless, but honest, and his notes were 
not malicious. Half of his stricture was aimed at 
slavery, and this account has been settled. His sa- 
tire of our press was keen, and of our politicians, but 
who has not known the “‘ Colonel Driver,” as Eytinge 
has drawn him, and the “Jefferson Brick” as he 
has drawn himself during the rebellion. That fa- 
mous war correspondent has been more than equalled 
during the war in the fanfaronade and brag of army 
editing. We hope Mr. Dickens— Charles Dickens, as 


-| we love to call him—will receive the warmest kind of 


an American greeting—with heart in it, not flunkey- 
ism. His reading is pronounced inimitable by those 
who have heard him. He makes no prelude nor ex- 
planation—no excuse nor apology— but reads, begin- 
ning abruptly, and ending equally so. A fiiend de- 
scribed to us his reading the “Cheap Jack” begin- 
ning and close of his Christmas story. It was a per- 
tect thing, and our friend said that hearing him 
repaid the expenses and trouble of the voyage to 
London, This is setting it rather high, perhaps, but 
we shall see. 





BALL’s STATUE OF FoRREST.—This elegant work 
of art, now on exbibition at Childs & Co.’s, Tremont 
street, is attracting deserved attention. It is a per- 
tect likeness of the great tragedian in bis most classi- 
val role of Coriolanus, but still idealized and made 
poetical through the delicate fancy of Mr. Ball, who, 
a poet by instinct, gives the glow of his spirit to every 
work he touches. There is dignity and grace in the 
statue, the pose easy and natural, and the expression 
the embodiment of the sentiment of the text. It 
presents in their most majestic ensemble the physi- 
cal furces of Mr. Forrest, and no character could have 
been selected that would more happily blend the 
peculiarities of the man and the artist than this. The 
anatomical consistency of the work seems to us per- 
fect, and we see no room for stricture of any kind. 
We wish that more work of this kind could be en- 
trusted to Mr. Ball. For fidelity to life, in a likeness, 
none are his superiors, very few his equals, and it is 
a shame that his statue of Webster has not been done 
in marble or bronze yet, to the exclusion of the car- 
icature in front of the State House. The public are 
indebted to James Oukes, Esq., and other subscribers, 
for this statue of Mr, Forrest, which will be placed in 
some public place, to be decided upon. The arrange- 
ment for its exhibition is very fine, and the light and 
contrasts of color set off to the best advantage the 
beauties of the sculpture. 





DIVORCES IN VERMONT.—We see that the divorce 
mania has broken out in that quiet and passionless 
old State, Vermont, and eighteen couples were re- 
leased from the bonds of matrimony at one session 
of the Supreme Court, recently—in fifteen of the 
cases the ladies being the appellants. Nathan R. 
Paine and Anne Paine proved that two pains couldn’t 
make a unit more than two wrongs can make a 
right; Mary E. Courser and Merrill P. Courser 
demonstrated the fact that two coursers couldn’t 
run together unless they were agreed; July A. 
Nurse and Nelson A. Nurse nursed their wrath and 
love disgusted fled; Nancy A. Hawley and George 
P. Hawley bad conflicting pulleys that drew them 
apart; Almira Sprout and George W. Sprout never 
grew together in love and so the law clipped ’em; 
Catherine Bolster and Joel Bolster, couldn’t make 
their beds together, there was too much bolster; 
Hannah Spalding and Lovewell Spalding didn’t stick, 
from a want, probably, of Spalding’s glue. Lovewell 
was probably too general in loving, and Hannah was 
willing he should be. ° 


LEGAL SKILL.—J udge Breckenridge used to relate 
the fullowing: I once heard a Virginia lawyer object to 
an expression in one of the Acts of the Assembly of 
Penusylvania which read, “That the State House 
yard in the city of Philadelphia should be surround- 
ed by a brick wall, and remain an open enclosure 
forever.” But I put him down by citing one of 
the Acts of the Legislature of his own State, which 
is entitled, “A supplement to an Act entitled an 
Act making it penal to alter the mark of an un- 
marked hog.” 








Fashion and Gossip. 





A Youna Lapy’s WARDROBE —The following is 
the list of a young lady’s wardrobe. She was to stop 


@ month at a fashionable watering-place: Forty-five 
new dresses, 52 not quite new, and 29 that have been 
worn several times. She is the owner of 34 bracelets, 
98 very valuable rings, and 151 comparatively plain, 
61 chains and bracelets, 8 watches, 24 valuable bon- 
nets, 83 pairs of slippers and gaiters, 36 shawls and 
mantles, and linens enough to set up half-a-dozen 
dealers in white goods. This, or something like it, is 
her inventory, as reported by her maid to the servants 
of the hotel, and so to the outer world. 

A PRINOESS's JOKE.—The Princess of Wales has 
perpetrated a joke on her medical attendants. Hear- 
ing that they were in the ante-chamber, she sent 
word to them that she had determined to dismiss 
them and put herself in fresh hands. They were nat- 
urally somewhat cast down at receiving this news, 
and while meditating upon it they were requested to 
enter the chamber, where their patient lay in bed. 
She then introduced her new doctor to them with 
considerable glee, which was shared in by the gloomy 
Galens when they discovered that their rival was a 
bolster artistically made. 

FASHIONABLE DRESSES.—Here is a description of 
several fashionable dresses lately worn by New York 
ladies: A suit of black and white mixed poplin, made 
with the double jupe, the upper one being cut in 
small points and trimmed with narrow crimson silk 
folds and finished with a row of crimson and black 
fringe. The hair was dressed beautifully, in large 
braids, and a coquettish hat of black straw, trimmed 
with black and crimson feathers, completed this 
pretty toilet. Another was a gray poult de soie, over 
a skirt of light blue silk. The front breadth of the 
upper skirt was cut nearly a quarter of a yard longer 
than the back breadth, and trimmed with gray silk 
fringe, headed with blue gimp; tight-fitting basque, 
mae with peplum points, and trimmed with silk 
fringe and gimp to matcb the skirt. The slveves 
were made tight, of light blue silk, the color of the 
underskirt; turban bat of gray straw, with blue and 
white feather; gloves of light straw color and laced 
on the back. 

A MAGNIFICENT ORNAMENT.—At the Paris ex- 
hibition is a sprig of lilac, all in diamonds, that waves 
and trembles, every flower bending on its stalk as in 
natare. Its price is £1720. The ladies and unini- 
tiated gentlemen who look at it, and delight in its 
sparkle, says @ correspondent, have no ideaof the 
difficulties which had to be surmounted before this 
perfect ornament could be finished for a lady’s hair. 
In order to give the stalks which hold the diamond 
flowers the necessary pliability—or rather the exact 
pliability desired—the jeweller found it indispensa- 
ble to have a flat gold wire drawn, and twisted into 
a spring. By this plan real strength is combined 
with seeming fragility. The sprig can be taken to 
pieces by the turn ofa little button, and worn as 
separate sprigs in the hair. 

A PERFECT BRUTE.—It was a clever thing of the 
English army officer who visited the London Zoologi- 
cal Gardens the other day, and leaning gracefully over 
the chairs of his lady acquaintances—talking soft 
nonsense the while—applied his magnet-headed cane 
to their hair-pins till he had drawn them all out! 
Of course there was great tribulation, when rising 
from their seats, their water-falls tumbled off! It is 
said the ladies called the captain a “ brute ”—but 
what else does one go to the Zoological Gardens for, 
but to see brutes? 

HOME AND FOREIGN GossiP.—People starve to 
death in Brooklyn in genuine Andersonville style. 
One skeletonized woman was found with her mouth 
fall of hen’s feathers. Her daughter said she “ guess— 
ed mother was a chewin’ of ’em” to get some nour- 
ishment.—In a fashionable church at Pittsfield, 
strangers are seated according to dress. Moir an- 
tique and honiton close to the pulpit, muslins half- 
way up the aisle, last year’s bonnets back by the 
door, etc., etc.——A Pennsylvania youth of nineteen 
chose for the partner of his joys and sorrows a maiien 
of fifty summers, and tore her from the arms of her 
parents, moving offin the middle of the night to be 
married.—The bride was dressed in white satin 
and the bridesmaids in tarletan of white and green, 
at a nobby marriage in Hartford.— An Iowa editor 
knows a baby that asked for a drink of water when 
six months old. The child has not spoken since— 
which we may believe.——At a fancy ball at the 
Union Hotel, Saratoga, one young lady appeared in 
a dress composed of pieces of sheet music sewn all 
over a@ skirt and corsage, with a fan covered with 
music.—aA prudent young woman in Providence, 
who looked under the bed before she reposed thereon, 
discovered a large and intelligent negro hidden 
there.——A venerable Uncle Ned of seventy was 
wedded toa buxom Joyce Heth of fifty, by the spe- 
cial magistrate of Wilmington the other day.——A 
forsaken colored charmer in Philadelphia took laud- 
anum to end her troubles, became alarmed at what 
she had done, ran to her mother and was pumped 
into life and trouble again.——The marriage of the 
Crown Prince of Denmark with the Swedish Prin- 
cess Lovisa has, it is reported, been definitely ar- 
ranged.——The marriage of the Countess Erdodi and 
Prince Karolyi will shortly be celebrated at Vienna, 
with much splendor.—An English paper complains 





that in evening costume their women have reached 
the minimum of dress and the maximum of brass, 
—A London lady tripped in her crinoline, broke 
her leg and bad to suffer amputation of that mem- 
ber.— Count Esterhazy has married Sontag’s 
daughter. 
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BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR OOTOBER. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbo: 


t., 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine 


devoted to literature, amusement, and all that ia 

good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 

per year. 

The October number of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE is 
out, with fresh illustrations and the usual serica of 
comic engravings, such as no other serial in the 
country possesses. The reading matter is of the best 
sort, prepared with much care and by the best 
writers in the country. Hero isa list of contents, 
good enough for the moat, fastidious :—‘ O-tober;” 
“The Boston Athenzum Library, Boston ;” * Zoologi- 
cal Gardens of Antwerp;” “ Fish Culture in France ;” 
“About Newport;” ‘“‘Smyrna;” “ Downton Castle, 
England ;” ‘ The Rock of Casbel ;” “On the Rhine ;” 
“Parlor Magic;’’ “ The Crater of Etna;” ‘The Mon- 
umental City;” ‘The Derwent Eyes and Hair;” 
“Looking Back;” ‘‘Cutting out a Slaver;” “Tears 
from thee;” ‘‘ The Greek Fortune-Teller;” ‘ Tiffins 
and 1;” “Trinity Church;” “ Professor Frank ;” 
“Gonein the Morning;” ‘Clear at Last;” “Grum- 
bling Jenny;” “The Captain’s Lost Arm;” “Tl 
think of thee;” “The Beechwood Chips;” “The 
King of the Charcoal-Barners;” ‘“ Reunion;” “The 
Florist ;” ‘The Housewife;” “Curious Matters;” 
“Facts and Fancies;” “Our Picture Gallery "— 
(Humorous Illustrations.) 

The publishers will send the AMERTCAN UNION 
with BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for $4 00.—Nov- 
ELETTE and BALLOU's MONTHLY. one year, for 
$3 25.—FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOU’s MonTH- 
LY, one vear, for $5.00. The whole of these publica- 
tions, $9 00. 

Is it 1?—A BOOK FOR EVERY MAN. A companion 
to “Why Not?—A Book for every Woman.” By 
Prof. Hora‘io Robins»n Storer, M_D.,. of Boston, 
Vice President of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


“Why Not?” startled by the abruptneas of its de- 
mand, and convinced by the cogency of its reasoning. 
It did great good in awakening the minds of women 
to a subject of most absorbing interest, and now No. 
2 of “ Tracts for the People” puts the question, per- 
tinently, for the other sex, ‘‘Isit I?” Practices and 
their effects are therein spoken of very plainly, and 
the offender, like Judas under the eye of the Master, 
must ask himself the question, “Is it 1?” The most 
private relations of life are publicly and plainly dis- 
cussed, agd the ignoratit and vicious are alike warned. 
There is no gainsaying the argument Prof. Storer 
submits, and man were a brute, indeed, as in too 
many cases charged, should he not improve under a 
new conviction. 

Woman’s Ricuts. By Rev. John Todd, D. D., au- 


thor of “Serpents in the Dove’s Nest.” Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


Dr. Todd—who has done good work by his former 
book--comes out in this, antagonistic to the fast- 
growing craze regarding ‘“ woman’s rights,” proving 
that God, nature and human expediency are against 
it. The points are very ably discussed. 

THE EARLY YEARS OF His ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE Consort. Compiled under Direction of 
Her Majesty the Queen, by Lientenant General the 
Hon. C. Grey. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers. 


* Great curiosity was awakene‘ to see this book, and 
its publication here wae anticipated by copious ex- 
tracts and comments of the English press, rep: inted 
by our own, which acquainted us with its character. 
It is the life of a very good man written under ‘lirec- 
tion of his widow, the parties occupying the position 
of queen and prince. The account of the early years 
have small interest, but as the life broadens into 
manliness, involving its anion with that of the queen, 
it becomes attractive asa good human love story— 
the beart asserting itself as it might in any sphere— 
and hence attracts the sympathy of all. Criticism is 
silent before it. It is the outpouring of a loving 
heart, that found supreme content in its object, and 
mourns its loss like a dove for its mate. The British 
press pays it more than the compliment of praise. 
They know their sovereign better, and are drawn to 
her by those touches of nature, revealed in her work, 
that make the world akin. The book may be had of 
A. Williams & Co. 


HARPERS’ LIBRARY OF SELECT NoOvVELS.—A. 
Williams & Co. have for sale this popular series of 
books, that has reached its 296:h number. The last 
three, just added, are as fi llows:—‘Alec Forbes of 
Howglen,’’ by George MacDonakl. A M., author of 
“ Guild Court,” etc.; “No Man’s Friend,” by Fred- 
erick William Robinson, author of * Milly’s Hero,” 
etc.; and “Called to Account,’”’ by Miss Annie 
Thomas, author of ‘‘ Denis Donne,” etc. 





Ovk PoRTFOLIO —Oar self-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for~ 
$1 50. 





THE GAME OF LiFF.— In the game of life, men most 
frequently play the kuave, and women the deuce. 
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WHY NOTP 


——_—__————— 
BY GEORGE L. BROWN, 
~_=_—_—___~<—~—__~ 


TI saw a little birdie sweet, 
So sweet, and pert, and gay, 

In brown and scarlet plumage neat, 
Fly frighted from the spray. 


But flew apast my face so nigh, 
It seemed "twere meant to tease— 


To taunt me with the thought that! 


Might see, but might not seize. 


And then I thought, 0, I could long, 


But for the briefest spell, 
Yo softly stroke, and list its song, 
Upon my palm to dwell. 


In truth and deed, as I love life, 
I would not, could not harm, 


Nor bring thy little heart to grief,— 


Why, then, all this alarm? 


1 saw a pretty little lass 
Trip like an angel bright, 


And by two orbs was her sweet face 


Lit up with living light. 


Yea, oftentimes, this coyish sprite 
Flits by me in my walk, 

And with a look I can't tell quite 
Half smile, half like a mock. 


Ah, why may not that dimpled ch« 
hose cherry lips so ripe, 

Unfold the sweets wherewith they 
For me just once to sip? 


O, thrice-cursed custom—eocial ba. 


O man! poor, self-cursed man! 
To forge within thyself a chain, 
Thyself to hold in ban. 


Thine own dark nature here hath « «— 


Thy touch pollution vile; 


The chaste, the pure, the weak ev" i 


Thy presence full of guile. 


‘What lessons, truths herein we le: . . 


Of our strange-ordered parts; 


Love, hate, guilt, innocence, in tu: 


Dwell in and shape our hearts. 
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BY GEORGE L. BROWN. 





I saw a little birdie sweet, 
So sweet, and pert, and gay, 

In brown and scarlet plumage neat, 
Fly frighted from the spray. 


But flew apast my face so nigh, 
It seemed 'twere meant to tease— 
To taunt me with the thought that I 
Might see, but might not seize. 


And then I thought, O, I could long, 
But for the briefest spell, 

To softly stroke, and list its song, 
Upon my palm to dwell. 


In truth and deed, as I love life, 
I would not, could not harm, 
Nor bring thy little heart to grief,— 
Why, then, all this alarm? 


I saw a pretty little lass 
Trip like an angel bright, 

And by two orbs was her sweet face 
Lit up with living light. 


Yea, oftentimes, this coyish sprite 
Flits by me in my walk, 

And with a look I can't tell quite— 
Hal smile, half like a mock. 


Ah, why may not that dimpled cheek, 
‘hose cherry lips so ripe, 

Unfvld the sweets wherewith they speak, 
For me just once to sip? 


O, thrice-cursed custom—social bane! 
O man! poor, self-cursed man! 

To forge within thyself a chain, 
Thyself to hold in ban. 


Thine own dark nature here hath made 
Thy touch pollution vile; 

The chaste, the pure, the weak evade 
Thy presénce full of guile. 


What lessons, truths herein we learn 
Of our strange-ordered parts; 

Love, hate, guilt, innocence, in turn, 
Dwell in and shape our hearts. 
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No. 2.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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(Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1867, 
uy ELLIoTT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office of 
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AMPHITRITE: 


THE ISLAND PRISONER. 


A Story of Land and Sea. 
BY M. T. CALDOR. 


CHAPTER V. 


ORA, Dora,where have you hid 
yourself? Pretty truant, come 
‘forth!’ cried out Oswald Ray- 
mond ina sportive tone, as he 
stood before the vine-hung ar- 
bor of a pretty English garden, 
behind a handsome, substantial 
mansion. 

And receiving no response 
but a heavy sigh, the young 
gentleman drew aside a blos- 
soming spray, and peeped in. 

A woman, royally, magnifi- 
cently beautiful, for all her sim- 
ple apparel, was sitting on a 
rustic bench, a tiny work-bas- 
ket, with the finished pieces 
neatly folded in it, a book closed, but with a mark at 
its last perused page, beside her. Her hands were 
clasped, her eyes fixed in deep abstraction, with a 
look of pain and sorrow in their shining depths. 

Oswaki gazed silently, with keen appreciation of 
the cbarning picture, losing no detail of its peculiar 
attractions, from the regal wealth of rippling brown 
curls, knotted carelessly with a silver comb, and tied 
w.th a blue ribbon with a silver edge.to the symmetri- 
cal shaping of the fair arm, tbe sknder band, the 
tiny glimpse of a bronze kid slipper, and the thought- 
ful grace of the noble countenance. His own face 
glowed with an expression the most stupid could 
hardly have failed to read, for, safe from the obser- 
vation of prying eyes, he allowed his heart to beam 
forth in his eyes. 

-** Dora,” repeated Oswald, in a voice thrilled deep 
with respectful tenderness, and stepped further into 
the arbor. 

She looked up now. The sorrowful look vanished 
for a moment, chased away by a glad, bright smile. 

“* You have arrived, Oswald. Indeed, you take us 
by surprise!” 

‘“‘ As | intended, my dear Dora. The professor is 
off for a scientific tour, and it gave me an extra week, 
I was by no means unwilling, I promise you.” 

He had taken ber hand, and was bending down to 
kiss her, but coloring deeply, she turned her head, 
though she tried to interpret the action playfaliy. 





“T baven’t seen her yet. They told me at the 
lodge she had gone to the great house, but that you 
were here in the arbor. So I rushed here at once. 
Please to tell me why I may not have my kiss. Have 
you turned me out of your good graces?” 

“No,Ono. But—”’ 

“ Well?” 

She conquered her embarrassment, lifted her eyes 
suddenly, and looked steadily into his, and answered, 
proudly: 

“ Because Iam only a poor dependant upon your 
mother’s bounty, and because you are not an old gen- 
tleman, and because Miss Anabel Wilton is invited 
here next week, in honor of your coming. Now, sir, 
you have your answer, You must forget all my 
old ignorance and childish unconsciousness. In this 
last half-year of your absence I have studied pro- 
priety and decorum, and discovered that, though we 
may cherish an innocent brother and sister affection, 
the world will cavil and malign.” 

“What utter nonsense!” exclaimed Oswald, his 
brow darkening a little, while he bit his lip impa- 
tiently. ‘* Who is going to be ruled by the hard, sor- 
did, deceitful codes of the world? Forget your old, 
childish unconsciousness indeed! when I found it so 
unspeakably delightful and refreshing. Now look 
here a moment, Dora. I think I see through all this. 
They told me at the lodge that Aunt Jane had gone 
over to the great house with mother. Aunt Jane is 
staying here. It is sue who has been putting all 
this into your head. I can see her prim looks, her 
insinuating gestures, and hear all her cruel talk, her 
little stabs, with ‘my dear’ and ‘ dear child,’ inter- 
spersed the thicker when sbe is hurting you the most. 
lf Aunt Jane wasn’t my mother’s sister— Well, 
where’s the use of minding her? Ishan’t, I’ll prom- 
ise you, if you will only let her talk pass by you like 
the idle wind, as you will, wont you, Dora?” 

Dora was looking down, still with a grave expres- 
sion on her face. 

“The meddlesome old maid! I wish I knew all she 
‘said!’ exclaimed the young man, watching the beau- 
tiful face with yearning tenderness; ‘‘it must have 
been very serious indeed, that you can be willing to 
spoil my coming home with your grave looks, spoil 
all my pleasure, Dora.” 

* Spoil your pleasure, Oswald! O no, I would never 
do that, if I could help it. I would bear anything, 
endure everything!” exclaimed she, with suppressed 
vehemence. 

“Then smile upon me like my own affectionate, 
guileless Dora, my peerless Amphitrite, and tell me 
everything that has made you look so sad.” 

He took up the work-basket and the book to make 
room for him on the seat, and sat down beside her. 

She flung a glance of almost idolatrous adoration 
into his face, then lowered her white eyelids, and 
answered, quietly: 

“I will not be silly any more, Oswald. I will not 
spoil your pleasure in the visit home, not for twenty 
Aunt Janes, not for a whole world of censuring gos- 
sips. You, at least, would give me credit for be- 
ing innocent of any ambitious designs, because I am 
grateful for your good to me, t I appre- 
ciate and admire your superiority to any one else I 
have met here.” 

“Do you know that you have changed, or rather 
improved in these six months, stiil more than the 
last, Dora?” said Oswald, willing to relieve her from 
further di ion of the subject. ‘I don’t wonder 
my mother can no longer hide her American lily, 
since its beauty and fragrance are all-pervading. Let 
me make an honest confession, my Amphitrite. I 
was quite maddened with jealousy one day at the 
London club-room, by bearing a group of young aris- 
tocrats discussing, in extravagant terms of flattery, 
the*new star which Jasper Ayre had discovered 
down here by Raymond Terrace. I pricked up my 
cars, you may be sure, at the names, but could not 
believe it was you, until the name was spoken in 
full.” 

He paused, for the girl had started up, magnificent 
in her haughty beauty as a very Zenobia. Her lip 
curled, her eye flashed. 

* And did they dare use my name there in that 
public place? O, this is because I am a poor girl, un- 
known, friendless. Had 1 been one of your nobly- 
born ladies, would they have dared insult me so? 
Sir Jasper shall feel my scorn if he presumes to offer 
me odious compliments.” e 

«Then you do know Sir Jasper, Dora, dear? Do 

not quiver like a wounded fawn. You had a friend; 
I bounded into the group with, I suspect, the air of 
an enraged lion, for they all started back, and looked 
as discomfited as a group of whipped terriers. I 
asked them if they were aware they were making 
free use of a young lady’s name in a public room, and 
that the same yourg lady was under my mother’s 
protection, and consequently a charge of mine. One 
of them, a contemptible scion of nubility, with no 
virtues and few brains, undertook to bluster a little. 
He turned to Jasper, whe stood with lowering brows 
and discomfited air at a little distance, and asked 
him who this meddlesome fellow might be. I spared 
Jasper the need of answer. ‘I will tell you,’ said I, 
‘I am Jasper Ayre’s cousin, and Mrs. Ralph Ray- 
mond’s son, and but that bis mother was a twelve- 
month older than mine, I should bave been Sir Os- 
wald Ayre, and, in that case, you would probably 
have allowed my right to call you to account, as, 
mark me, will be done, if I hear that lady’s name 
again in a place like this.’ ” 

* You said all that!’ cried the girl, her whole face 
glowing. 











“No, no, Oswald. Will you zlways be so wild and 
foolish? Where did you find your mother?” 


“I did; why not, little Dora? I gave them a les- 


There were twinkling tears on her long eyelashes. 
“O Oswald, it were worth being wrecked and 
drowned to have been brought into the knowledge of | 
a character like yours, 80 generous, and noble, and 
knightly. _ ‘J 
He put his hand playfully on the tremulous lips. 

* That is gh, little ent I wish I were 
half what your partial affection avers.” 

“T hope Miss Wilton will appreciate you! O Os- 
wald, [hope and pray she will make you as richly 
happy as you deserve!” 

“* Miss Wilton! what has she to do with it?” in an 
impatient tone. 

* Dear Oswald, you cannot be ignorant of your 
father’s earnest wishes, your mother’s anxious hopes, 
not even, I think, of the lady's expectations.” 

“So you have been won over to the side of my per- 
secutors. I did not think you would be one to favor 
this sordid arrangement,” he said, reproachfully. 

“* Why not, I pray you?” 

“ Because, after your singular childhood, your very 
peculiar experience, you should not be capable of 
imbibing worldly notions. O Dora, don’t let them 
make you a woman of fashion, of propriety, of intol- 
erable stupidity. There are.plenty of such in our 
world; hundreds modelled after one pattern. Let 
me keep my fervent, enthusiastic, truthful-hearted 
Dora!” 

‘‘T have learned a great deal in these two years, 
have I not, Oswald? I have not told you the deep- 
est cause of my melancholy. Do you forget the date 
of this day? Itistwo years ago this very morning 
since I was lifted to the steamer’s deck. Since your 
mother took me to her generous heart. Two whole 
years, Oswald. I have been looking back upon it. 
My life there seems like a dream, and these two 
years a lifetime of reality. I was thinking of what 
hopes I cherished then, what grand visions I had of 
discovering the secret of my seclusion there. Alas! 
1 have grown wiser since my acquaintance with the 
world; I guess, bitterly, that revelation would only 
overwhelm me with shame. I have even ceased to 
long for it.” 

Her head was drooping with a sort of noble humil- 
ity; asweet, pensive smile hovered around her lips. 

“Doral” exclaimed the young man, “my Aunt 
Jane has poisoned your happy, beautiful life here at 
Raymond Terrace. Her hateful innuendoes have 
glanced in all directions. I will speak to my mother 
aboutit. She shall not remain.” 

“No, no, Oswald. Indeed, indeed you are wrong. 
Miss Ayre only indirectly showed me my true posi- 
tion. Your mother has been so kind, you have been 
so generous and knightly, I came near forgetting 
that I was only a nameless waif cast upon your char- 
ity ; that I had no real claim here.” 

* You have the best and highest of all claims, Dora, 
that of genuine worth and truest affection. Dora 
dariing, it is idle for me to seek to hide it, you are the 
ideal of all my fondest visions, the object of my heart’s 
most holy devotion. I love you, Dora, beyond a 
brother’s love. Don’t let me startle you; I meant 
to have broken it gently, and given you, moreover, 
fair trial of others; but it has escaped me now. It 
is the dearest hope of my heart to win your love, and 
keep you here at the Terrace as my wife. Do not 
consider yourself in any way bound by what I have 
said. If you meet with one who can win from you a 
more lover-like affection, you will receive my most 
fervent blessing upon the union, though it may lacer- 
ate my very heart’s core in giving it. But you will 
understand my sentiments, you will know what 
waits for you, if you will come.’’ 

The girl’s face was suffused with crimson; there 
were marks of intense grief in the lines gathering on 
the smooth forehead, the scalding tears rushed to 
her eyes. 

* Don’t, Oswald, don’t say it!” cried she in a suf- 
focated tone; ‘‘don’t tell me that your love is any- 
thing but a brother’s.” y 

“ Why not, Dora?” asked Oswald, gently. 

“ Because, because—O, I would rather have per- 
ished there, engulfed in that horrible whirlpool of 
eddying waves than live to cause so much grief and 
pain to your parents. Oswald, Oswald, forget all you 

have said! how can it be true? you so noble and 
gifted, so fitted for the grandest lady in the land, for 
you to love a poor, unknown, ungifted girl like me— 
you will forget it speedily. 1 wil be your truest 
triend, your loving s‘ster, but 1 will never stab such 
a blow at your prosp:cts and your mother’s hopes as 
to consent to be your wife.” 

He took the outstretched hands, one in each of his. 

“ My Dora,” said he, *‘ which can best bear a stab, 
wy prospects, or my heart? But if* your own affec- 
tions have gone another way, I will not speak a sin- 
gle word of remonstrance orentreaty. Besides, what 
are really my prospects?”” 

“Very brilliant, if you marry Miss Wilton, whose 
fine fortune will support your old name,” answered 
Dora, averting her eyes, and speaking steadily, but 
with suppressed emotion. ‘“ You will stand as a 
member from the district, and go to parliament, and 
be great and famous. You will be able to rebuild 
the Terrace, and bring it to the style of your ances- 
tors. You will have fame and fortune, and your 
country will profit by your talents and rectitude.” 

*“ And I, myself—my own heart, my home—go on 
with the picture, Dora.”’ 

“It cannot help being good, and pure, and happy, 
ifyouareinit. They tell me in England, among 
your wealthy and noble families, hearts cannot be 
safely consulted. That every one has seme youthfal 
romance, Which they laugh at afterward. Miss Wil- 
ton is pretty, and good, and accomplished. If you 
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marry her, you will fulfil your parents highest hopes, 


secure what you confessed to me long ago in your 
ambition, a place in the nation’s council. O Oswald, 
it must be, for the other picture is terrible.” 

“T can’t agree with you, Dora. It has been my 
constant endeavor for a twelvemonth back, to fit my- 
self for a life of independence, 23 well as usefulness. 
Why, I pray you, may I not satisfy the claims of my 
heart as well as those of my ambition; or, better still, 
conscientious desire to make the most of the talents 
given me?” 

“ But you are not fitted for the coarser details of 
Nfe; they would drag down your genius.” 

Oswald laughed. 

‘I know where you obtained that speech, Dora. 
It sounds so much like Aunt Jane, that I almost see 
her prim lips, as they pronounce the words!” 

“ Nevertheless, there is truth init. I can see it. 
You know that the place here is not entirely clear. 


‘| If your father dies, the yearly annuity fails. I can 


see how painfully embarrassing the situation might 
be for you. I cannot wonder that your father is so 
anxious for your marriage with Miss Wilton, your 
mother so painfully solicitous concerning the matter. 
O Oswald, it you cannot imagine their consternation 
and grief at the idea of your throwing away these 
brilliant prospects for the sake of a friendless, penn'- 
less girl like me, I can, and : shrink in horror from 
the very idea!” 

The young man’s forehead was darkened. 

“It would be very convenient if you had a fine for- 
tune, Dora, I admit, or if I had a generous income 
of my own; but since that is not the case, I must 
e’en make the best of it. I shall never marry Miss 
Wilton, Dora, nor give her encouragement for ex- 
pecting it. That question is settled, whatever your 
sentiments may be.” 

Dora looked wistfully ipto his face, and then sighed. 

“But men change in avery short time. What 
seems impossible at one time, may in another be easy 
and desirable. Their nature is more changeable than 
&@ woman’s.” 

‘“ Another of Aunt Jane’s truisms. Sho has really 
found an apt pupil,” vbserved Oswald, a little impa- 
tiently. “Pray use your own judgment, Dora; I as- 
sure you it is more accurate and sensible. Once for 
all, allow me to declare that in this matter there 
will be no change in my sentiments. As I said be- 
fore, if you would return my affection, and one of us 
came into a snug fortune, it would be exceedingly 
agreeable, but without it, I think it is still possible for 
us to be far happier than many a wedded pair whose 
brows are bound with coronets. I do not press this 
question, Dora, because I wish to be generous to you. 
Tbis season will draw you out of your seclusion, and 
you will be likely to make the acquaintance of a great 
many gentlemen, for mother hinted in her last letter 
that she intended to introduce you this summer, the 
time when our rural town is gay with London com- 
pany. Iwill not deny that I trembled a little for my 
fond hopes, and yet 1 was glad to. I do not enjoy 
suspense. Jt seems you already know Sir Jasper.” 

Her head was arched haughtily again. 

*¢ Yes sir. I could not help meeting him when he 
came down to Ayre Hall. Mrs. Fordyce was taken 
ill you know down at the Hall, and her son came 
down to see her, and I was there one day with your 
mother, and so I was introduced.” 

“And I’ll warrant he did not let slip the chance of 
farther acquaintance. He was taken with a sudden 
interest in the long-neglected relati at Ray d 
Terrace. He brought bouquets and hot-house fruit 
from the Hall, and new Lindon books, and all that 
surt of thing. Jasper understands the art thorough- 
ly, and he i» decidedly the handsomest man of my 
acquaintance. I wonder how and when he missed a 
move, that I find you quick and haughty with your 
eyes at the mention of his name.” 

Oswald Raymond bad his eyes on her face while 
he made this speech. ‘Thesame haughty indignation 
was still curving the delicate nostril, and curling the 
scarlet lip 

“I do not like Sir Jasper, and then again Iam 
somebow dravn towards biw ina sort of pitifal com- 
passion. I seem to have a dual nature when he is 
talking to me. One is angry, resentful, haughtily 
mindful of some unknown injury be has done or pro- 
posed, and the otber grieving over sometbing which 
belongs to me. I try to remember the injurious in- 
fluences of flattery and a high position like his, and 
not blame him too much for being so different from 
you, Oswald. Indeed, before 1 saw him, 1 told your 
mother I knew 1 could never forgive him for coming 
between you and the title and estate; and I find that 
I was right. For Jasper is selfish, wild, and I sus- 
pect unpiincipled. 1 have read s» much in my short 
acquaintance. Hark! there is your mother’s voice, 
and Miss Ayre’s. Go, Oswald, I beseech you, and 
leave me here! 1 wish you had not come first 
to me.” 

“ Delightfal Aunt Jane!’? muttered Oswald. “TI 
am far more strongly inclined to wring her neck than 
clasp her hand in greeting. She has managed nicely 
to spoil the dearest pleasure of my visit home.” 

But be ent slowly from the srbor, and was shortly 
at the avenue gate, whers the ladies were talking 
with the gardener. 

Lett alone, Dora dropped her head wearily into 
her hands. 

“He loves me. Oswald loves me. And I must 
hide from him the wild, insane joy with which my 
heart responds. I must dash down this draught of 
bliss for which my lips parch, as the desert-bound 
wretch thirsts fora drop of water. O, it is worse 
than for a drowning man, having once gained a 








friendly deck, to plunge back again into the seething 
vurtex of boiling waves. Butit must bedone. 1 ac- 
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knowledge to my own heart that itis my solemn duty. 
Shall I allow his love for me to alienate him from his 
friends; to ruin all his prospects in the world? No, 
no; better that I should allow my sorrow to cataway 
my heart, and like the Spartan, bear it in smiling 
silence. Shall I so ungratefully repay the generous, 
fostering care which has made these two years seem 
like the fairy visions 1 used to picture in that island 
prison? Nov, Oswald, no; though your tender words 
may thrill every nerve, though your fond entreaties 
may pierce me to the heart, I shall find strength to 
deny, to withstand you.” 

She remained sometime longer lost in painful mus- 
ings, then rose, took up her work-basket, and walk- 
ed slowly back to the house. 

Miss Jane Ayre, the sister of Mrs. Raymond, also 
of Mrs. Fordyce, whose son had inherited the grand- 
father’s title and estate, met the girl in the hall. She 
was a lady who prided herself on her gentle blood 
and old family, and whose unprepossessing looks and 
still more disag ble disposition, had lett her bloom- 
ing or fading, unmolested by suitors, notwithstanding 
the comfortable income which would only cease with 
her life, might have tempted some unscrupulous 
minds. 

She had taken a deep aversion to her sister’s pro- 
tege, not more on account of her unknown, humble 
parentage, than for her youth and surpassing beauty. 
Miss Jane was seldom tolerant to youthful belles, 
even if they were wealthy and well-born, while upon 
those who lacked both dowry and lineage, she vented 
doubly-distilled venom. She had been visiting a 
relative in a remote county, and had only made her 
appearance at the Terrace, prior to a lengthy stay 
with Mrs. Fordyce at Ayre Hall, and in these few 
days, had dexterously managed to make poor Dora 
more miserable, and unhappy, and troubled in mind, 
than the girl had believed was possible among her 
kind friends. 

“Ah, my dear, so you have come. You had your 
work with you, I see. That was very proper, and 
eminently desirable. I hope all those garments are 
finished. My sister is so easy and thoughtless she 
neglects her own interest shamefully. I was aston- 
ished at the footing up of her town seamstress bill. 
She really ought not to pay for a stitch of work out- 
side of this house. It ought to be done by some one. 
The housekeeper, of course, can’t be expected, nor 
Joanna, but I do hope, Dura, you will manage it. 
Your wages are generous, I am sure, you dress so 
nicely.” 

** Wages!” echoed Dora, flushing crimson, “‘ indeed, 
Miss Ayre, the matter of wages has never been raised 
between us. I know how generously I am treated. 
I try, indeed I do try, to deserve it. Mrs. Raymond 
has been more like a mother than a mistress.” 

“ O yes, Ldare say. She is so easy—she wouldn’t 
hurt a fly, nor offend her footman. Well, well, I 
hope you'll deserve it, as you say you will. Mr. Os- 
wald has come, did you know it?” 

“ Yes, I knew it.” 

The sharp gray eyes were searching the downcast 
se. 

“* You have seen him. He came out to the arbor?” 

ity Yes.” 

Dora’s voice was almost inaudible, for the suffocat- 
ing feeling in her throat threatened a sob, and she 
would rather have died, been stricken down at Miss 
Jane’s feet, than to have given vent to it. 

“ What did he say?” asked Miss Ayre, in an acri- 
monious tone. 

“ Really, Miss Ayre, I should not be so dishonor- 
able to Oswald as to repeat his private conversation, 
even if I could remember it,”’ roused to a little indig- 
nation. 

Miss Jane’s steel gray eyes took a cold glitter, and 
she made a mock ceremonious bow. 

“T understand, perfectly, Miss Dora. I can readily 
imagine the nature of the conversation. It was un- 
doubtedly very becoming and decorous. Mark you, 
girl, if you think your wheedling arts can win a 
fuolish, generous-spirited young man to disgrace his 
family and ruin himself, I warn you of the mistake. 
You will come off defeated and ashamed. I hear 
something which makes me suspect your audacity 
has gone still further. You are trying for game with 
adoubletrap. If you cannot obtain Sir Jasper, you 
mean to secure Oswald. It is well there is one mem- 
ber of this proud old family to watch, and save their 
noble name from disgrace.” 

She broke off abruptly, for Dora lifted her head, 
flashed upon her one burning, angry, annihilating 
glance, and swept away with the air of an injured 
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“O,” murmured Dora, burying her burning face 
in the pillows of her own bed, “‘ what a child I was 
those two years back. I thought freedom to mingle 
with the world, meant perfect happiness. Alas! 
Alas!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


AYRE HALL was the grand place of the town, the 
country-seat of the proud old family which had ruled 
the elite of the whole county. It was a massive stone 
building, with a tower at either wing, and quaint 
gables, and dormer windows in the upper, and elab- 
orately cut lancet windows below in the second story, 
while the building on the ground floor had a broad 
veranda running around from tower to tower, sup- 
ported by clusters of doric pillars, and here and there 
a buttress, with impish gargoyles carved in stone, 
and heavy corbels, and lated Idings, of a 
dark, rich gray from years of exposure to the weath- 
er, that made up a noble picture, framed as it was by 
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the magnificent oaks in the rear, of which the Ayres 
might pardonably be proud. 

There were only two left to bear the name. Miss 
Jane, discontented, unhappy spinster, who had a 
life annuity paid from the estate, and the young heir, 
Sir Jasper Ayre, whose birth the old baronet had not 
lived to see. He had died hat sorely i 
concerning the estate, and a little indignant at the 
fate which had sent him no son to inherit the title. 
Neither of his daughters had married to please him, 
The Ayres were all plain-featured, and somewhat 
lacking in outward grace. Both daughters had chos- 
en to fallin love with men rather famous for their 
good looks, but penniless in pocket. Old Sir Hugh 
would not have minded the lack of fortune, had eith- 
er of them been able to make it up in ability or 
genius. But James Fordyce, though a brilliant man 
in society was too willful and selfish to exert himself 
enough to win a distinguished position in the politi- 
cal world. He was fond of hunting, boating, racing, 
of being praised by the men as a good fellow, and 
flattered by the women for his handsome looks, which 
were indeed far beyond the average attainment, but 
he had no inclination for any wiser employment of 
his time. 

Ralph Ray d, on the contrary, was a shy, poetic 
dreamer, a close student, happiest always in the so- 
clusion of his dearly-loved library, a far better man, 
@ more exemplary and tender husband than it was 
possible for James Fordyce to be, even in his best 
moments. But he had never pleased his father-in- 
law, who heartily despised what he called womanish 
softness and monkish nonsense. So when the old 
baronet came to lie upon his death-bed, his mind 
could not leave its anxious following of worldly inter- 
ests. His youngest daughter had one child, a boy of 
two years, but he had his father’s face, and it fretted 
Sir Hugh to think he might inherit the same dreamy 
nature. Therefore, he turned with even more fever- 
ish anxiety than the Fordyces themselves, toward 
the expected birth of the child so long vainly hoped 
for. Ifit was a son, it would be the heir to all the 
fine old estate, the inheritor of its title and fortune. 
If a daughter, there would only be a meagre legacy, 
not quite one-fourth of Jane Ayre’s income, and the 
little son of the Raymonds would be Sir Oswald 
“Ayre. 

No wonder the event was waited for with feverish 
interest in both families, and that a slight coolness 
grew up between the sisters. Sir Jasper was born, 
carried to receive the blessing of his dying grand- 
father, and Oswald sank back again into obscurity, 
involving the fortunes of a common gentleman. 

Poor Mrs. Raymond was at the grand christening 
of the little baronet, and did her best to seem cheer- 
ful and cordial in her congratulations, but, after that, 
it came gradually about that there was very little 
intimacy between the two families. 

Mr. James Fordyce indeed seemed more reluctant 
to meet the Raymonds than those poor relations 
objected to being snubbed by the grand people of the 
Hall. Against Oswald, especially, the haughty, hand- 
some Mr. Fordyce seemed to have an especial an- 
tipathy, and scarcely ever met him without an in- 
voluntary frown contracting his jetty, shapely eye- 
brows. It may be the meek, submissive wife, who 
still, in a weak sort of a fashion, adored his fine per- 
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tacitly allowed the town visits to lengthen, and the 
summers at the Hall to dwindle shorter and shorter. 
And when they were fairly down in sight of Ray- 
mond Terrace, after the first formal call, the sisters 
rarely met. Miss Jane Ayre, to be sure, was a sort 
of link between them, and yet scarcely helped them 
to closer intimacy. At the Hall, the worthy spinster 
discussed all the deficiencies and short-comings of the 
Terrace, and at the Terrace she relieved her mind at 
what she was pleased to term “ that silly Henrietta’s 
folly and weakness,” and the overbearing haughti- 
ness and independence of Mr. James Fordyce. Of 
the heir, Miss Jane had not so much to complain. 
She shared the weakness of her sisters, and was 
heartily proud that, at last, there was an Ayre whose 
beauty of person adorned his rank. Sir Jasper was 
like a youthful Adonis; even the rival, whom he had 
superseded at his very birth, acknowledged that he 
was one of the handsomest men he had ever seen. 
He had all his father’s splendid vitality and rich col- 
oring, his fine, commanding features,with another ex- 
pression, which was not Fordyce, nor yet Ayre, a 
bright, keen intelligence, an arch vivacity, that was 
scarcely like his own nature, but more the inherited 
gift of that across the channel. 

People closely in the family, sometimes remarked 
as a peculiarity in Mrs. Fordyce, that while she had 
every reason to be proud and fond of her son, she 
seemed to shrink from any manifestation of affection, 
and at times almost shivered beneath some light, 
caressing touch of his. 

‘* He is too like his father to piease her,” said Aunt 
Jane, shaking her head mysteriously. “ Though she 
tries to cheat us all, and carries a bold front, Hen- 
rietta has found out the cruel, reckless, tyrannical 
nature of James Fordyce, and it sickens her to see 
his looks in Jasper. But for all that, the lad ought 
not to be blamed.”’ 

Mr. James Fordyce was pacing to and fro on the 
green bank below the rear veranda, on that same 
day that Oswald Raymond returned to the Terrace 
from the dusty town office, where he was studying 
law with a celebrated legal gentleman of family as 
well as talents. Mr. Fordyce was smoking slowly 
and luxuriously, lingering over every whiff of the 
costly cigar, imported expressly for his own use. A 
rich, eastern dressing-gown, with heavy tassels of 





dead gold, was wrapped around his figure without 


son and brilliant tace, discovered this sentiment, and |. 


hiding the fine proportions. His slippers were of 
black velvet, with a buckle set with gems. He car- 
ried in one white, shapely hand a handkerchief, fine, 
and sheer, and daintily perfumed, and his linen was 
faultless in its getting up, and embroidered with ex- 
quisite fineness. A modest but costly diamond ring 
on the finger, a glimpse beneath the brocade folds of 
the dressing-gown, showing a watch-chain of won- 
drous intricacy, and a marvel of opal and diamond 
for brooch, betraying the gentleman’s taste for a 
genuine article in jewelry. Mr. Fordyce had good 
taste in dress, and he loved to adorn his fine person, 
and surround himself with becoming elements. You 
would have declared that the pale, plain, worn-look- 
ing woman, who p tly pushed open a French 
window and came out to meet him, was old enough 
to be his mother, so differently had they carried the 
same number of years. 

Poor Mrs. Fordyce was one of those who only seem 
more plain and commonplace for rich surroundings. 
No art of milliner or dress-maker could make her 
look youthful, or pretty, or graceful. The time had 





ed it, but whatever personal charm she lacked, 
Henrietta Ayre Fordyce had plenty of common sense. 
When she saw that the diamond necklace and ear 
ornaments made her lustreless gray eyes look dead 
and cold, that the richly-tinted velvet and satin 
shamed her muddy complexion, and made her stunt- 
ed form look dowdyish, she put them aside, Heaven 
alone could see with what heroic stifling of fierce re- 
sentment, and bitter grief. She dressed herself only 
in neutral tints, and in the plainest, least ostentatious 
manner, and tried to content herself with applause 
which her handsome husband received into whatever 
circle they passed. I donot say that she found in 
this shallow substitution much genuine satisfaction, 
as wives, who have profound respect and esteem 
mingled with their admiration ought; for Henrietta 
Fordyce had too acute and clear a mind not to pierce 
at last beneath the handsome exterior, and see how 
poor and base a spirit cowered beneath. But she 
plastered up a sort of masked content, and went on 
her way uncomplaining. The woman’s pride was 
her salvation. But for that, she had sunk at once 
before a ghost which haunted her day and night, the 
vague, indefinable and yet terribly real ghost of sus- 
Picion, a terror which grew before her visibly into 
more and more menacing proportions. 

She came out noiselessly and quietly, and waited a 
moment, glancing sharply at the handsome, indolent 
face before she spoke. 

* You did not come in to see me last night, James, 
as I asked you.” 

He started, turned around swiftly, and discovering 
the identity of the intruder, returned to his cigar. 

“No, I believe I dida’t. I went off with Irwin to 
see that new hunter of his, and then we rode round 
to Ascott, and stopped at The Huntsman for a game 
supper.” 

“T wished to speak with you. Can you come in 
now, while my boudoir is free from intruders?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, ran his white fingers 
through his still glossy, curling hair, and puffed 
away. 

“T do enjoy a smoke out here, and I’ve only used 
up one cigar. Ican hear, can’t 1? talk away!” 

She bit her lip, a little flush crossed her sallow 
cheek, and then faded, leaving it grayer in its hue 
than ever. ; 

“Tam not in the habit of speaking on personal 
topics in such an exposed spot as this, James. I in- 
sist that you come with me into the house. What 
Ihave to say will not delay you long, but it must be 
spoken in private. You have plenty of time and 
cigars both on your hands, and this affair will not 
wait.” ” 

As she spoke in a tone that was singularly blended 
of haughtiness and pleading, Mrs. Fordyce moved 
toward the house. 

Her husband flung down the cigar, with an angry 
exclamation, and followed after her, his countenance 
clouding over with sullenness and resentment. 

Mrs. Fordyce sat down on an ottoman in the ele- 
gant little room, opposite the great velvet easy-chair 
into which the gentleman had flung himself. Her 
face grew almost ghastly in its pallor, and one hand 
was pressed tightly against her heart, as she drew 
out a letter from the portfolio on the table, and held 
it up to him. 

* “ James Fordyce, have you ever seen this hand- 
writing before?” 

He looked up carelessly, a contemptuous smile on 
his lips. She had so often discovered cause for jeal- 
ousy, he did not consider the accusation worthy of 
denial. But the moment his eye fell upon the rude, 
straggling superscription, his expression changed. 
His lip curled ina ferocious sneer of deadly anger, 
his eye flashed, his whole face was convulsed with 
agitation. 

A sickly smile shone a moment over her pale, plain 
feature, 

“I see that the man states the truth. He has ap- 
plied to you, and his letters been cast aside.” 

* Let me see the letter!” demanded Mr. Fordyce; 
“ how dare the wretch apply to you?” 

“ Because you deny him an interview; that is what 
he says. I may judge, since so much is truth, that 
the rest of his statement can be relied upon.” 

She held her voice cold and hard, and but for that 
hand pressed convulsively against her heart, betray- 
ed no sign of the pain which was almost agony. 

“Well, really, how should 1 know, since you don’t 
give me the letter. I think myself he is an unmiti- 
gated scoundrel, trying to extort money.” 





been when with feverish impatience she had attempt-. 


which will fill this house with shame and disgrace- 
Can it be done?” 

Mr. James Fordyce roused himself to retort angrily. 

** You know as well as I what exposure would in- 
jure you and me. I don’t see that anything is gain- 
ed by your pretending ignorance.” 

“Ido. Heaven knows Ido,” answered the woman, 
hoarsely. ‘I was @ weak dupe in your hands, a poor, 
confiding, submissive woman. For that I have had 
my punishment. But this letter from this person—” 

“The fiends take him! He holds on like a leech! 
I thought 1 should shake him off by bravado, and 
feigned ignorance of his meaning. But it is plain to 
see he is in earnest. He thought to pinch me through 
you. Curse the meddlesome fool! I suppose I shall 
have to see him, and find out just how much he 
really knows.” 

Mrs. Fordyce had been looking at the letter, a 
ghastly terror on her face. Her voice was scarcely 
audible, as she asked : 

“‘ But there is something more in this letter. This 
child he knew, who was supported by your annuity, 
who was she?” 

The man looked at her with an uneasy, shrinking 
eye, and did not answer. 

“ O my heart!” gasped Mrs. Fordyce. “I think it 
has grown prophetic. Answer me, James Fordyce, 
with all the others was I cheated too? This girl, 
who was she?” 

“Curse the meddling fool!” again hissed he, ina 
furious voice, half rising from the chair, as if to es- 
cape from the room. 

She put out both her hands with a gesture that did 
not lack dignity, if it was without grace. A stern 
resolution ennobled the poor, pale face. 

“Stay! you sha!l not go yet. For oncp I will com- 
mand you. You shall answer me this question, and 
answer me truly. The child you showed me as dead, 
revived—lived? It was this same girl! Speak, and 
answer me!” 

He was for a moment cowed beneath her eye. 

“Yes, Henrietta. If I deceived you, it was to 
fave your peace of mind. You know there was no 
other course to be taken,” he said, coaxingly. 

Her lip curled in deadly scorn. 

‘* My peace of mind! as if it had been your care in 
any way, at anytime! You knew rather that the 
knowledge of that little heart beating with life would 
have robbed you of your dupe, your poor, weak tool. 
My peace of mind, indeed! With the knowledge of 
one monstrous wrong stabbing me day and night, 
with the miserable alienation of our lives, now comes 
this deadliest of all blows. O pitiful Heavens! where 
are your avenging bolts, your releasing ministers of 
death?” 

She clasped her hands again st her breast, and be- 
gan walking to and fro along the room. Presently 
she paused, and tossing him the letter, said fiercely: 

“ Read what he says there, and tell me if it is all 
true, if the poor, wronged child is really gone from 
the reach of our restitution, and beware lest you de- 
ceive me!” 

He read the letter carefully, and folding it, put it in 
his pocket. By this time he had in a measure re- 
covered his self-possession, if rot his accustomed 
nonchalance. 

“T should say the fellow had managed to ascer- 
tain something very near the truth. I can show you 
the letter with a date of something like two years 
ago, which changed my determination to take a trip 
across the ocean. It gives the account of that hap- 
less creature’s death.” 

** Hapless indeed! And yet it was bliss in compari- 
son with the torture of a life like mine!” moaned 
the lady. 

“JT must see the fellow, thatis plain, How much 
money can you help me to, if he demands a large sum. 
to keep him quiet?” 

The poor woman wrung her hands, and answered, 
wildly: 

“0, what a retribution! Does all sin receive dead- 
ly punishment like this? Money, place, power, hon- 
or! for these things we perilled our very souls. And 
the very attainment brings its avenging powers. Our 
money is all remorselessly demanded to hide us from 
ruin. Our high position will but make the horror 
ofa fall more deadly. Our honor—O, the miserable 
whited sepulchre that it is! James Fordyce, have 
you no remorse, when you think of all these things? 
that you have thriven, and been gay, and smiling, 
and satisfied, while I have seemed to feel my very 
flesh shrinking in loathing and horror, dwindling be- 
fore the shame of the remembrance of a deed that I 
only allowed, while you planned and executed?” 

He looked at the ghastly, quivering face, the dull 
eyes glazed with horror, the thin, stunted form 
trembling as in a tempest blast, and said, coldly: 
“Tam not apt to go into hysterics. And I would 
commend you, Henrietta, to go to bed, and let your 
girl bring you an opiate. When the thing is done, 
why not make the best of it? I'll see the fellow, and 
quiet him some way.” 7 
‘Yes, yes, he must be quie 
mally. 

“ Just raise all you can, then. It’s lucky Jasper 
hasn’t come of age yet, or we should find more 
trouble. He wouldn’t consent to this steady drain, 
unless he knew,” replied her husband. “If it is 
going to spread in this fashion, it will be a cursed 
bore.” 

“ Will you answer his letter?” 

“No. I shouldn’t be such a fool as to commit my- 
selfin that way. 1]’ll find a way to see him myself. 
You might get a little money out of Jasper. Tell 
him you want some new gimcrack or other.” 


2” repeated she, dis- 





“ He talks about proofs, and threatens an exposure 


“I do not deal in gimcracks. I leave them to you, 





















































and Jasper knows it. But O, that child, that chiki! 
Had you no single throb of compassion for me, that 
you denied me that little ray of comfort I might have 
obtained from knowing and loving ber?” 

“* What nonsense you talk! How could any such 
risk have been run?” returned he, testily. 

* You incur risks for wrong. I would have ven- 
tured much fora right impulse. But it is too late 
now, too late!” 


She sat down in the chair, and dropped her head to | a single - 


ber bands, murmuring: 

“©, what anutterable bliss to have obtained the 
love of one innocent creature,” 
“You can love Jasper,” sneered Mr. Fordyce, 
growing angry again as he watched her. “ I am 


sure it would be very becoming in you to love bima | formy+ , 


little better.” 

Her voice was dry and husky as she answered him: 
“No, I cannot love Jasper. You know I cannot, 
and wherefore, without my telling you.” 


glance, and turning, walked abruptly from the room, 
A bitter smile played a moment across her face, and 
then her bead dropped wearily again, as she moaned; 
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scarcely furled, as if waiting for a sudden permission 
to unfold them for flight. 


his black felt hat pulled down closely over his brows, 





sailors, the busy d and 4 
ship-owners. He made inquiries at,every other step, 
but seemed to gain little information, until at last a 


answered, promptly: 


mounted the rope ladder banging from the gangway. 


table, two bunks on one side, and on the other a few 
articles apparently thrown hastily from the deck, 
a small sail hung up as a sort of screen, a coll of rope, 
and boat hooks thrown down carelessly. The key 
was turned in the cain door, and then the skipper of 
the “ Little Ida” tarned to his visitor 

“ Well, sir, 1 am Jack Weston, master of this craft, 
and the man who had the honor of communicating 
with you; for! take it Iam speaking with Mr. James 
Fordyce of Ayre Hall.” 

“1 am his agent,” said the gentleman. 

Bat at the name he had glanced around him with 
a look of uneasiness, which did not escape Jack 
Weston’s keen eye. | 
« It is close and warm bere. Throw off your cloak; | 
you must find it uncomfortable,” said Jack. 

The stranger obeyed, and Jack beheld s good-look- | 
ing man, dressed in the military costume of @ famous | 
London militia regiment. 

“ His agent, indeed! The very best agent he could | 
send under the circumstances,” soliloqaized Jack. 
“Tf that ian’t the man himself, I’ll give up my claim — 
to common sense.” 


\d have to on a visit on my own account. | 
sar medaian auiatial @ pretty long spell,” he 
o we Fordyce was at @ loss to make out your 
meaning. He treated it as & hoax. But the last 
letter to his wife convinced him of your earnestness, 
and he ted to my prop J to come down and 
see what strange idea was in your head, He think 
you have made some great mistake.” 

Jack coughed, and beat a tattoo on the table wit! 
ai eve snk I made « pretty fair statement,” sald he 
presently. 
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“ Humph! come down into the cabin, It’s nota | © 


“+ Well, sir, I’m glad to see you. I began to think | 
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It was on acold, wet day that a man, closely but- | [ «:. 
toned in @ huge gray overcoat, with flapping cape, rep: 
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made his way along the central wharf, and wandered sha; 
aimlessly to and fro among the Jaunty groups of ™ 


broad-shouldered Jack who bad heard his words, | he... 


“I reckon I can steer youon to the right course, | po:. . 
shipmate. The ‘ Little Ida’ lies down below there.” | do 
The muffled stranger bowed his thanks, and stum- ho. 
bling over bales of merchandize, and boxes, and | lit'. . 
barrels, presently made his way to the tiny loop | F.. 
which lay moored by the wharf, taking in a cargo of | jo: 


“The ‘Little Ida’ at last!” he muttered, and | 6: 


“I wish to speak with one Jack Weston,” said he | ¢.. 
to the first person he met. k 
“Ay, ay, sir! I’m your man,” answered the man, | i! 
readily. “And who may you be?” with a sharp, | tc. . 


inquisitive glance. 
“T come in answer to a series of letters received) 0) = 
9 with the address from this ship.” 
very dainty one, but we may talk privately there.” ; 
and then led the way. It was, as he said, a emall a4 
little craft, it was evident, was not over-fastidious in | « 
regard to his personal comforts. Its furnishings |' . 
were simply two wooden stools, a very primitive pine ‘ 


He spoke a few words of command to the man v 
stationed by the gang of workmen stowing the cargo, i 


and in no wise dainty cabin. The captain of the |!) 


Sir Jas). 
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Mr. Fordyce colored a little beneath her stern | very |... 


by her noble boy, envies me, believes me set on & other . 

pi le of grand far above her humbler fate, If | andr. 

she could knuow—if she could know!” affal: , 
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will fill this house with shame and disgrace- 
be done?” 
James Fordyce roused himself to retort angrily. 

u know as well as I what exposure would in- 
yu and me. I don’t see that anything is gain- 
your pretending ignorance.” 
‘o. Heaven knows I do,” answered the woman, 
ly. “Iwas a weak dupe in your hands, a poor, 
ng, submissive woman. For that I have had 
nishment. But this letter from this person—” 
.@ fiends take him! He holds on like a leech! 
ght 1 should shake him off by bravado, and 
lL ignorance of his meaning. But it is plain to 
is in earnest. He thought to pinch me through 
Curse the meddlesome fool! I suppose I shall 
to see him, and find out just how much he 
knows.” 
. Fordyce had been looking at the letter, a 
ly terror on her face. Her voice was scarcely 
le, a8 she asked : . 
| ut there is something more in this letter. This 
he knew, who was supported by your annuity, 
‘as she?” 

» man looked at her with an uneasy, shrinking 
nd did not answer. 





“es, Henrietta. If I deceived you, it was to 
your peace of mind. You know there was no 
course to be taken,” he said, coaxingly. 

lip curled in deadly scorn. 
ly peace of mind! as if it had been your care in 
vay, at any time! You knew rather that the 
ledge of that little heart beating with life would 
robbed you of your dupe, your poor, weak tool. 
. cace of mind, indeed! With the knowledge of 
aonstrous wrong stabbing me day and night, 
the miserable alienation of our lives, now comes 
: leadliest of all blows. O pitiful Heavens! where 
; : = avenging bolts, your releasing ministers of 

h 


‘clasped her hands again st her breast, and be- 
valking to and fro along the room. Presently 
.aused, and tossing him the letter, said fiercely : 
‘ead what he says there, and tell me if it is all 
if the poor, wronged child is really gone from 
= roa our restitution, and beware lest you de- 
>me 
read the letter carefully, and folding it, put it in 
ocket. By this time he had in a measure re- 
red his self-possession, if not his accustomed 
halance. 
should say the fellow had managed to ascer- 
something very near the truth. I can show you 
otter with a date of something like two years 
, , which changed my determination to take a trip 
-s8 the ocean. It gives the account of that hap- 
creature’s death.” 
Hapless indeed! And yet it was bliss in compari- 
with the torture of a life like mine!” moaned 
lady. 
I must see the fellow, that is plain. How much 
\ey can you help me to, if he demands a large sum. 
eep him quiet?” 
7 rs poor woman wrung her hands, and answered, 
lly: 
O, what a retribution! Does all sin receive dead- 
/anishment like this? Money, place, power, hon- 
for these things we perilled our very souls. And 
"very attainment brings its avenging powers. Our 
» aey is all remorselessly demanded to hide us from 
..2, Our high position will but make the horror 
» 4 fall more deadly. Our honor—O, the miserable 
ited sepulchre that it is! James Fordyce, have 
1 no remorse, when you think of all these things? 
.t you have thriven, and been gay, and smiling, 
1 satisfied, while I have seemed to feel my very 
, » -hshrinking in loathing and horror, dwindling be- 
e the shame of the remembrance of a deed that I 
y allowed, while you planned and executed?” 
‘fe looked at the ghastly, quivering face, the dull 
.°8 glazed with horror, the thin, stunted form 
-mbling as in a tempest blast, and said, coldly: 
‘Iam not apt to go into hysterics. And I would 
umend you, Henrietta, to go to bed, and let your 
1 bring you an opiate. When the thing is done, 
1y not make the best of it? I°ll see the fellow, and 


nless he knew,” replied her husband. “If it is 
: ing to spread in this fashion, it will be a cursed 

re.” 

‘* Will you answer his letter?” 

‘No. I shouldn’t be such a fool as to commit my- 

\fin that way. I’ll find a way to see him myself. 
1 ou might get a little money out of Jasper. Tell 

.m you want some new gimcrack or other.” 

‘I do not deal in gimcracks. I leave them to you, 


my heart!” gasped Mrs. Fordyce. “I think it 
own prophetic. Answer me, James Fordyce, 
all the others was I cheated too? This girl, 
; vas she?” 
; irse the meddling fool!” again hissed he, in a 
1s voice, half rising from the chair, as if to es- 
‘rom the room. 
.. put out both her hands with a gesture that did 
. ek dignity, if it was without grace. A stern 
‘tion ennobled the poor, pale face. 
ay! you shall not go yet. For onge I will com- 
, + you. You shall answer me this question, and 
© me truly. The child you showed me as dead, 
d—lived? It was this same girl! Speak, and 
er me!” 
} was for a it cowed b th her eye. 


iet him some way.” r 
, Yes, yes, he miust be quieted,” repeated she, dis- 
, - sally, 
, ‘Just raise all you can, then. It’s lucky Jasper e 
isn’t come of age yet, or we should find more 
.ouble. He wouldn’t coneent to this steady drain, 
alr 
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readily. “And who may you be?” with a sharp, 
inquisitive glance. 

**T come in answer to a series of letters received 

3 with the address from this ship.” 

‘“‘Humph! come: down into the cabin. It’s nota 
very dainty one, but we may talk privately there.” 

He spoke a few words of command to the man 
stationed by the gang of workmen stowing the cargo, 
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and Jasper knows it. But O, that child, that child! 
Had you no single throb of compassion for me, that 
you denied me that little ray of comfort I might have 
obtained from knowing and loving her?” 

** What nonsense you talk! How could any such 
risk have been run?” returned he, testily. 

** You incur risks for wrong. I would have ven- 
tured much fora right impulse. But it is too late 
now, too late!’ 

She sat down in the chair, and dropped her head to 
ber bands, murmuring: 

“O, what unutterable bliss to have obtained the 
love of one innocent creature.” 

* You can love Jasper,” sneered Mr. Fordyce, 
growing angry again as he watched her. “I am 
sure it would be very becoming in you to love hima 
little better.” 

Her voice was dry and husky as she answered him: 
* No, I cannot love Jasper. You know I cannot, 
and wherefore, without my telling you.” 

Mr, Fordyce colored a little beneath her stern 
glance, and turning, walked abruptly from the room. 
A bitter smile played a moment across her face, and 
then her bead dropped wearily again, as she moaned: 
*“O mocking, mocking misery of life! My sister 
there in her peaceful, happy home, sharing her hus- 
band’s confidence and affection, loving and beloved 
by her noble boy, envies me, believes me set on a 
pinnacle of grandeur far above her humbler fate. If 
she could know—if she could know!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Some twelve miles from Ayre Hall was the port 
where so many transatlantic vessels are constantly 
hovering, like a flock of wild birds. They crowd and 
hustle each other at the wharves, seemingly endowed 
with a marvellous faculty for extrication from dam- 
age; they lie down the stream in lines like geese, 
shaping their southward line of passage, and even 
anchor far down at the bar of the harbor, with wings 
scarcely furled, as if waiting for a sudden permission 
to unfold them for flight. 
It was on acold, wet day that a man, closely but- 
toned in a huge gray overcoat, with flapping cape, 
his black felt hat pulled down closely over his brows, 
made his way along the central wharf, and wandered 
aimlessly to and fro among the jaunty groups of 
sailors, the busy stevedores and anxious-losking 
ship-owners. He male inquiries at,every other step, 
but seemed to gain little information, until at last a 
broad-shouldered Jack who had heard his words, 
answered, promptly : 

“I reckon I can steer youon to the right course, 
shipmate. The ‘ Little Ida* lies down below there.” 

The muffled stranger bowed his thanks, and stum- 
bling over bales of merchandize, and boxes, and 
barrels, presently made his way to the tiny sloop 
which lay moored by the wharf, taking in a cargo of 
iron. 

“The ‘Little Ida’ at last!” he muttered, and 
mounted the rope ladder hanging from the gangway. 

“T wish to speak with one Jack Weston,” said he 
to the first person he met, 

“Ay, ay, sir! I’m your man,” answered the man, 


and then led the way. It was, as he said, a small 
and in no wise dainty cabin. The captain of the 
little craft, it was evident, was not over-fastidious in 
regard to his personal comforts. Its furnishings 
were simply two wooden stools, a very primitive pine 
table, two bunks on one side, and on the other a few 
articles apparently thrown hastily from the deck, 
a small sail hung up as a sort of screen, a coil of rope, 
and boat hooks thrown down carelessly. The key 
was turned in the cain door, and then the skipper of 
the “ Little Ida” turned to his visitor 
“ Well, sir, 1 am Jack Weston, master of this craft, 
and the man who had the honor of communicating 
with you; for] take it Iam speaking with Mr. James 
Fordyce of Ayre Hall.” 
“1 am his agent,” said the gentleman. 
But at the name he had glanced around him with 
a look of uneasiness, which did not escape Jack 
Weston’s keen eye. 
‘It is close and warm here. Throw off your cloak; 
you must find it uncomfortable,” said Jack. 
The stranger obeyed, and Jack beheld a good-look- 
ing man, dressed in the military costume of a famous 
London militia regiment. 
‘* His agent, indeed! The very best agent he could 


unsatisfactory. Let me hear a concise statement. 


What is it you think you know?” 


“Exactly what Mr. James Fordyce, and especially 


Sir Jasper Ayre, would not care to have divulged,” 


returned Jack Weston, promptly. 

His visitor looked at him with a savage gleam in 
his eye, although his voice was still smooth and 
conciliating. 

* But, my dear sir, a man must be a fool to accept 
a single statement of that kind.” 

“‘ There’s them, I reckon, close at hand to Sir Jasper 
Ayre, who would take my words for their worth,” 
retorted Jack, with a grim smile. 

“If you bave only idle menaces I may as well go. 
T shall be able to make out no satisfactory account 
for myemployer. I thought I was coming toa purely 
business meeting,” was the cold response. 

“Humph! so it is. Look here; I’m not to be 
cajoled nor cornered. The circumstances stand just 
like this: A streak of good luck sent into my way a 
very important piece of information. I had been 
waiting a long time for something to turn up, and 
put me on the road to fortune, and 1 seized upon it 
just as any other man in need of rising in the world 
would have done. I bring it to the person most likely 


other folks. Hush money is always the surest thing, 


come to you as the fountain head.” 
interposed his companion, hastily. 


you represent him?” 


sternly. 
Jack Weston laughed as at a good joke. 


represent, you know.” 


shortly: 


just try the other parties.” 


small metallic box, opened it with tantalizing slow- | from his pocket-book a small parcel of blank checks. 


to his companion. 


interest in this poor little girl is very benevolent 


mendable; don’t you agree with me?” 


forehead. 
alarming there. 


allowing that Mr. Fordyce really wrote it.” 


restoring it to the box. : 





send under the circumstances,” soliloquized Jack. 
“Tf that isn’t the man himself, I’ll give up my claim 
to common sense.” 





Jack coughed, and beat a tattoo on the table with 
his fingers. 
‘I think I made a pretty fair statement,” said he, 
presently. 


Pp ly 
rising from his seat, said, carelessly : 


pose of you and your case.” 





“On the contrary, he thinks it very vague and 











“ Well, sir, I’m glad to see you. I began to think 
I should have to pay you a visit on my own account. 
You left my letters unnoticed a pretty long spell,” he 
said aloud. 

“* Yes. Mr. Fordyce was at a loss to make out your 
meaning. He treated it as a hoax. But the last 
letter to his wife convinced him of your earnestness, 
and he ted to my proposal to come down and 
see what strange idea was in your head. He thinks 
you have made some great mistake.” 


en — el 


his cloak and made a feint toward the door. 


to pay the best; for I’ve found out before now it isn’t | can save such a catastrophe—I wont be mean, and 
them as has the best right that pays 80 well as some | fling back about English laws—by just ten thousand 


and rewards are apt to be stinted. SoI brought the | shilling nor one penny less. It’s an “ugly piece of 
affair to your notice, instead of to them other parties. | business, but that’s none of my lookout; if the girl 
I found out that Sir Jasper wasn’t in the secret, 80 I | wasn’t dead it might be different. I suppose you 


“Not to me, but to my client, my employer,” | good a reason for keeping dark as you do. NowI 
‘* Well, it amounts to the same thing, don’t it, if| thatsum. I want it for the ‘Little Ida;’ it makes 


** Did you ever hear of the law which sends a man | thought you—your client I mean, you know—would 
to jail for seeking to extort money under threats or | have the loose caxh handier than these other people, 
false pretences?” asked the other, suddenly and | and I’m not anxious to wait around here after the 


“* Well now, you’re a cool one to ask me that. Of| ened. You can take up with my terms, or leave it 
course I have, and I reckon that law is just the pinch | alone. Only I shan’t lose much time in finding more 
I can get upon this Mr. James Fordyce whom—you | interested parties.” 


The man dropped his blustering air, and knit his | bar or two of a negromelody. The listener glared at 
shapely eyebrows into an ugly frown as he said, | him with eyes of such savage fury it was indeed an 


“Tf you haveanything more tosay, let me hear it.” 
“I’ve worked too hard to raise money enough to | deliberation, coming back again to the table, throw- 
buy a master’s berth in the ‘ Little Ida’ and get out | ing his cloak upon the stool, and sitting down upon 
here, to be put off very easily from my track. You | it, ‘‘ hand over the letter, and you shall have the 
see I took especial pains to get cargo for the nearest | money.” 
port to Ayre Hall. 1’m some in debt for what I have 
done, and I’m desperately particular about going | my terms. Have you the money with you?” 
home able to buy out the other owners in this snug 
little craft. If my proposal doesn’t suit Mr. James | It will be cashed at any bank. Have you pen and 
Fordyce—your employer, you know—why, I must | ink?” 


While he spoke, Jack took out from his pocket a| the desired articles, while the gentleman produced 


ness, considering that he was aware of the intensely | He filled out two of them, and passed them across 
eager eyee watching him, and produced a yellow | to Jack, who looked them over carefully. 
letter. He spread it open on the table, still holding 
it with his two hands put down upon it, and nodding | write, stating that you have no knowledge whatever 


“‘ Just glance your eyes over this pretty little doc- | affair, and deliver to me that letter.” 
ument, friend. It’sa letter from Mr. James Fordyce 
to one Fritz Renault, A letter of instructions, you | statement to that effect. 
might call it. The expressions are somewhat care- 
fully dubious, but a very little study gives you the | which had been fingering at the stock of a pistol 
whole clue, especially when one comes to investigate | thrust into his belt, and stroking his chin thought- 
into the family bistory, and hear the somewhat | fally. “I think we'll have another meeting for the 
singular story I can tell. The noble gentleman’s | job. I am not so sure about that little slip of paper’s 


don’t you think so? His anxiety that she shall be | money, and have it brought to mehere. I aint much 
kept from the contagion of worldly society very com- | used to checks, and, besides, how do I know what 


The swift, fierce eyes had devoured every word of | those banks to answer to such a call. No, I wont 
the letter before Jack concluded his ironical speech. | take the check. Bring me the money itself.” 
The man made a herculean effort to appear composed 
and indifferent, but the ruddy bloom paled on his | walked toward the door. But Jack was resolute, 
cheek, and the drops of perspiration stood on his | and his face betrayed it. 


“Well,” said he, “I don’t see anything so very | said the man, in a voice betraying his stifled rage, 
Fifty other people might have | and wrapped the cloak closely around him, pushed 
written it; or reading it discover nothing peculiar, | down the hat over his face, and strode swiftly away 


‘¢ Well, now, your opinion and mine vary consider- 
ably. I’ve been very choice of that paper—which 
came queerly enough into my hands—and I call it |"voices are all correct. I’ve a little lark on hand. 
worth exactly ten thousand dollars. You can figure | Maybe I shall be back to-night, and maybe not. But 
it into pounds for yourself,” returned Jack, coolly, | if I’m not back by to-morrow noon, look after me in 
leaning back, and carefully folding the paper and | the vicinity of one Ayre Hall, shire. You know 


Jack was drumming idly on the table. He just 
turned his head carelessly as the gentleman took up | and took his place in the next carriage. Arrived at 


“ Just as you please, squire. This ere isn’t ware 
that needs hawking to find a purchaser. I’)l take it 
over to the other side, and maybe do better still. 
Good-day to you; my compliments to—the gentleman 
you represent.” 

The discomfited visitor stood a moment uneasily at 
the door, and then turned slowly. 

“T should like to see the letter again, so as to tell 
Mr. Fordyce every word of its contents.” 

“ Well, now, isn’t that too much trouble, consider- 
ing the thing is of no account?” laughed Jack. “I 
might let you make a copy, but as you are not sup- 
posed to represent his handwriting as well as his 
interests, it wouldn’t be quite so valuable an affair.” 
“ How did you get the letter? Did Fritz Renault 
give it to you?” demanded the stranger, in a voice 
hoarse with rage. ; 
Jack Weston threw himself back, and laughed long 
and heartily. 

“TJ thonght you believed it was a trumped-up im- 
position. Look here, old cove; if you have any deal- 
ings with Jack Weston you might as well be open 
and square. There’s no dodging around corners in 
this case. That letter and my testimony could ruin 
your Mr. James Fordyce and hisson Sir Jasper. You 


doliars—two thousand pounds, isn’t it? Not one 
have to pay old Fritz well, but I mistrust he has as 


call it getting off very lucky to keep me quiet with 


no difference to me where it comes from, only I, 


cargo isin. Now then, you have a fair statement. I 
assure you I’m not the man to be wheedled or fright- 


Jack fell to drumming again, and even whistled a 
idle attempt to pass himself off as a mere agent. 


‘* Well,” said he at length, after a long and painful 


“T thought you would be wise enough to come to 


“No; but I can give you a check for the amount. 


Jack opened the table drawer, and brought forth 


“Now,” said he, “ you are to sign a paper I shall 
injurious to the gentleman for whom I manage this 
He took up the pen again, and began writing a 


“Stop a moment!” said Jack, raising the hand 


3 | answering my purpose as well. I'd rather take 
trap I’m walking into? Maybe there’s no funds in 
Once again his visitor started up angrily, and 


“11 come then in three days with the money,” 


from the wharf. 
Jack Weston beckoned to his mate. 
“ Look out for the ship, comrade, and see the in- 


his late companion, after looking around, as if in ex- 
pectation of finding a carriage, walked slowly away, 
with downcast eyes and drooping head. Step by 
step, Jack Weston followed, until he saw the porter 
swing open the great gate at Ayre Hall, and with a 
respectful bow give him admittance. Jack watched 
until he had entered the house, then lounged toward 
the gate, and began a chat in his free-and-easy sailor © 
fashion. 

‘ This is a fine old place. We don’t see many such 
in my country,” said he. “ What may the name of 
it be?” ; 

“Ayre Hall,” responded the porter, well pleased 
with the stranger’s respectfal bow. 

“ That is a house worth looking at, and I suppose 
the man who owns it owns one or two more.” 

‘‘As many as that, I should say,” replied the porter, 
laughing. 

‘* Was that he who went in just now?” questioned 
Jack, staring around him with an admirable coun- 
terfeit of the most profound admiration. 

“No; that was Mr. James Fordyce; but it is his 
son, Sir Jasper Ayre, who owns the hall. Mrs. 
Fordyce was an Ayre, and her son inherited the title 
and estate.” 

“ Humph! and do you have heir presumptives to 
your estates, as well as to your throne? Is there 
such a one for this?” 

‘‘ There’s young Raymond, son of the other daugh- 
ter. If Sir Jasper had been a girl, you know Oswald 
Raymond would hays-teen the owner here and the 
baronet.” 

“Hum! he would? And whereabouts does he 
live? He must feel rather down in the mouth when 
he thinks how near he came, and lost.” 

“Raymond Terrace is down that road. You can 
see the chimneys from the hall windows. A neat 
little place, with a broad green terrace. If you come 
from America, as I judge, you must like the looks of 
our turf. I’m told you’ve nothing like it over the 
Atlantic.” 

“ Everything else is so fine I hadn't time to look at 
the turf. Well, I must be off to meet thetrain. I 
owe you thanks for your politeness.” And Jack took 
his departure chuckling. 

| The old cove needn’t think he can cheat Jack 
Weston. I knew it was the old gent himself, The 
black-hearted villain!—to think how he’s cheated 
poor little Dora! By George! what a card I should 
have had in my hand if that cursed steamer had kept 
out of my track.” 

He walked on, glancing around him, and losing no 
feature of the landscape, turning back half-a-dozen 
times to see the fine old building, which rose so 
grandly from its belting oaks. 

* 1’1l take a look around the other place while Iam 
here. It is well enough to have two strings to your 
bow. And that old fellow is capable of trickery, if 
he only has the chance.” 

At the neat avenue entrance leading to the modest 
but graceful house at Raymond Terrace, Oswald 
Raymond was just emerging, riding a fine black 
horse. Jack’s glance was so sharp and inquisitive 
that the young gentleman wheeled round and asked: 

“Ts there anything you wish from the house 
yonder?” 

“O no sir,” responded Jack, bowing respectfully. 
“T am a stranger, an American. I took a run into 
this place by sail, just to see the country, and I was 
admiring the terrace yonder—it is so velvety and 

” 

‘“ Walk in through that avenue, and you'll get a 
finer view. Stay! I’ll go with you, lest you might 
be molested by the servants.” 

And Oswald wal’. .is horse while he accompanied 
the stranger through the principal avenue, and kind- 
ly pointed out the different objects of interest. As 
they turned a curve of the path leading again to the 
road, Oswald said : 

“Take your own time, and rest, if you like, in the 
arbor yonder. I must perform the errand on which 
I started, and Selim is getting fretful over this slow 
pace. Either of these avenues leads you to the 
highway.” 

He pricked up the horse, bowed, and dashed away. 

“A nice young fellow,” said Jack, looking after 
him with interest; “it may be worth his while to 
listen to my story some time.” 

He-zat down in the arbor—for he bad walked a 
long distance since he left the railroad station—and 





the town. I was looking it up in the railway guide 


His furtive glance showed how fiercely and long- | the other night.” 
ingly the man’s eyes followed the letter, and he felt 
certain of his game, even though his companion | back into the town streets, never making his purpose 
yed a stroke of diplomacy, and coolly | conspicuous, but managing to keep that cloaked figure 


in sight. The gentleman turned into a hotel, and 


“‘Then I don’t see but 1 may as well terminate my | disappeared through one of the private Passages. 
visit. My client’s instructions were to ascertain | Captain Jack Weston called for a glass of brandy and 
what sort of a conspiracy had been trumped up. He | a cigar, and lounged around the vestibule until the 
will be indignant at this wanton attempt at extortion. | object of his search emerged, leaped into a carriage, 
He denies the whole of it, and I really pity your fool- | and was driven away. An empty cab was standing 
ishness, young man, if you imagine you can make | near. Jack swung himself into it, gave the driver 
out anything against a gentleman of his ability, pop- | directions, and followed leisurely. The gentleman 
ularity, and liberal means. American laws, you | took a ticket at a railroad station, and went at once 
know, do not rule here. Every boor who sets out to | to his seat in the carriage. Jack stepped up imme- 
make a little money, or carry out some plot of re- | diately after, and said: 
venge, is scarcely at liberty to attack his superior in 
rank. If Mr. Fordyce chose, he could very soon dis- | I’ll have a ticket for the same station.” 


“That gentleman wants me to go home with him. 


And the ticket was handed out to him 
The self-constitated spy made a cautious survey, 





their destination, he kept in the background until 








nearly lost himself in a doze, from which he was 
roused by hearing voices. He opened his eyes quick- 
‘ ly, and glanced around him. Two ladies were walk- 
| ing slowly along the path behind him—one an elderly 
woman, in a qvict gray silk—the other young, in 
white muslin with pink ribbon trimmings. The rich 


Jack walked slowly and cautiously from the wharf ; mass of curling brown hair bid from him, at first, 


the Jatter’s face, but presently she turned it toward 
him, and at the first Jock Jack Weston started as if 
he had been shot. 

“ Holy sailor! are there two faces 80 near alike as 
that?” inwardly ejaculated he, and pricked up his 
ears, 

* darling,” said the elderly lady, “I wish you 
would try to forget that you do not really belong to 
us. You are sure that no one in England is aware of 
your true history. They only know that you came 
with us from America. Why not also forget that old 
bitter experience, and its dreamy, unlikely hopes? 
The old life died when you were cast into the water 
from that sinking schooner, and the new began when 
you were rescued and given into my care. You are 
really the daughter of my love, dear Dora; try to 
believe yourself really and truly Oswald’s sister. I 
have noticed with pain your sad looks for these few 
days past, and am glad of this opportunity to speak 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








with you privately. What has troubled you, Dora? 
I hope it is not anything Jane has said or done. 
Oswald hinted something about her meddling.” 

“Ono. I would not be so foolish as that. But 
somehow my thoughts have been turning back to 
that other experience. It has almost seemed as if 
some of those few I knew there, at the island, were 
approaching me, and I was moved by the magnetic 
influence,” answered Dora. 

At the first sound of her voice Jack’s face had 
lighted up with wondering joy. He bent forward, 
watching every look, every gesture, and as the two 
ladies swept on by the arbor and continued their 
walk, he flung himself back on the seat in a pertect 
transport of delight. 

“Alive! alive! It was a little cherub from aloft 
that sent me here to-day; that’s certain. I see the 
whole. She was picked up by the steamer. And she 
is here! Good gracious! can they know, or guess? 
No, no! or else, of course, there would be ch d 


great victories I shall come out of my summer cam- 
paign most gloriously.” 

“ What will Miss Jane say?” asked Dora, not from 
interest in the question, but because she dared not 
allude to the other topic. 

«« Jane must make the best of it. She has foolish, 
extravagant notions. But I am an Ayre as well as 
she, and if I think it proper to give my consent, dear 
Dora, and Sir Jasper proposes, you need have no 
scruples.” 

And having said this, Mrs. Raymond hurried away 
to her dining-room to superintend the packing of 
luncheon for the excursion planned for the day—a 
horseback ride to a neighboring abbey ruin. 

They were all waiting at the flight of steps on the 
eastern terrace, when Dora made her app 


“ How do you fancy such a little midget would look 
on Gazelle? Whata pity you didn’t speak before! 
Here have I just declared upon my sacred honor—so 
well do Gazelle and Miss Dora become each other, or 
rather set off each other’s beauty—that the creature 
should never be insulted by any other rider. I’m 
very sorry to disappoint you, Miss Flora; all the rest 
of the hall stable is at your service,” answered Sir 
Jasper, with a mocking, mischievous bow. 

O, I see,” retorted the rather wild young woman, 
with a scornful glance toward the silent Dora, “I 
should be intruding upon individual rights. I was 
not aware before of the claim.” 

“ There is no claim,” answered Dora, hastily. ‘Sir 
Jasper is only jesting. You may ride her now, this 

+ 





The new riding-dress, of a deep claret tint, fitted 
with exquisite nicety to her fine figure, and the 
jaunty hat, with its dancing white plumes, was more 





places. Well, well, this is a rich venture. Jack 
Weston, your fortune is made. No wonder you was 
80 earnest to come out this way. The royal, beauti- 
ful creature! She has blossomed into a splendid 
woman. How she will smile upon me some time! 
But will she, though? She has had a different life 
here, and she knows, of course, both these handsome 
young chaps, and will scorn a poor rough sailor, 
maybe. But there’s her oath, and that ceremony 
down there in the cabin. Ho, ho! skillfully man- 
aged; the game is all in my hands, and I cannot help 
winning. 1 must keep dark a little while, and look 
up all the facts, and, most of all, find out if there’s a 
lover in the case. I can warn him in advance that 
his cake is dough. Hurrah! hurrah! Jack Weston, 
only manage the thing cleverly, and your fortune is 
made!’’ 

He walked away, carefully keeping out of sight of 
every one except the gardener, who had received 
instructions from Oswald to allow the stranger to 
examine the place. From him he managed to obtain 
a good deal of valuable information, and a friendly 
invitation to make ther call long enough to ex- 
amine the contents of his forcing house and grapery. 
Perhaps the sovereign slipped into his hand by 
cunning Jack belped along this good-will. At all 
events, the latter went away feeling sure of his 
friendly assistance, should he require it. 








CHAPTER VIII. 


Miss WILTON and a young cousin of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s had arrived at the Terrace, and Mrs. Kay- 
mond planned a series of entertainments which 
promised to add to the enjoyment of all. That lady 
was as much flattered as pleased when Sir Jasper 
Ayre made his appearance, with that frank, winning 
cordiality he knew so well how to assume, and begged 
the privilege of making one of their party. 

“I wonder,” said he, his handsome face all glowing 
with smiles, ‘how it happens we have got in the 
habit of treating each other like strangers, with cere- 
monious politeness. I wont have it any longer. I 
have been running wild up there in London, but you 
see, dear aunt, it has been an advantage, after all; I 
am just sickened of all their foolishness, and I’m 
going to setile down into a nice, steady, country gen- 
tleman. And you and your brave, gentlemanly 
Oswald must help me to be a credit to the old name. 
I’m coming to you, Aunt Raymond, for any advice I 
want; so it will be your fault if I turn out badly.” 

Mrs. Raymond could only smile back, and wonder 
she had ever thought her young relative haughty or 
supercilious; and she was almost angry with Oswald 
for the coldness with which he listened to her enthu- 
siastic praise of the young baronet. But Sir Jasper 
obtained his wish. He was taken at once into the 
pleasant coterie which Mrs. Raymond had gathered 
about her in honor of her son’s return and: Miss 
Wilton’s visit. She had a good many pet projects in 
view, and she had laid her plans with quiet skill, 
worthy a good general; though few suspected it of 
the plain, quiet, unobtrusive hostess, who made so 
little stir among them. Sir Jasper’s advent gave her 
@ new idea, for she was nof blind to the fervent 
glances of admiration he bestowed upon Dora. He 
was wealthy, and perfectly at liberty to marry whom 
he chose; for, however his parents might object, they 
had no power to injure his prospects. How delight- 
ful to have the girl she had really grown to love as a 
daughter established so near to her, and in a position 
which nature, at least, had fitted her to enjoy and 
adorn. Mrs. Raymond d tched a m ger at 
once to town for dresses, and laces, and ribbons. She 
would count no sacrifice too great which should ensure 
to dear Dora this desirable union; and when, upon 
the arrival of the new finery, the girl protested 
warmly, Mrs. Raymond could not forbear a sly hint 
of her hopes. The girl burst into tears, and turned 
away her head, though she answered quickly: 

“OQ Mrs Raymond, how can you be so unjust to Sir 
Jasper in your partiality for me?, What would his 
parents say? Picture Miss Jane’s horror.” 

“ Dora, my darling, Jasper might go higher and 
fare far worse. Such a position as his. requires dig- 
nity, talent, and, above all, grace and beauty. Wealth 
he does not need at all. It is very different, as you 
know, with poor Oswald. As I have told you before, 
it is imperative with him that his wife should have 
money. Miss Wilton is the heiress toa large fortune, 
is sweet-tempered and pretty. I feel almost certain 
that she fancies Oswald, and that he has only to ask 
to be accepted. Then there is dear little Flora; I am 
strongly in hopes Gay Wentworth, Annabel’s cousin, 
who joins the party to-morrow, will be captivated by 
her sprightly ways. Then, you see, with these three 








than b ing. Asshecame forward into this group 
of wealthy, high-born, daintily-bred people, they all 
involuntarily acknowledged her as dowered by nature 
with a more regal birthright than their own. 

Sir Jasper had been impatiently beating his gold- 
handled riding-whip against his foot, and watching 
his groom, who was leading up and down the walk a 
splendid black horse, the mate to his own, caparisoned 
with costly and elegant trappings. He sprang to 
meet the girl’almost at the same time that Oswald, 
breaking off abruptly a commonplace remark to Miss 
Wilton, turned toward her, a glad, welcoming smile 
on his lips. 

**O Miss Dora! please, Miss Dora, hear me first,” 
began Jasper, gayly. ‘‘ I have brought over my dear 
little Gazelle for you to ride. See what a superb 


_creature she is! She will be so proud to bear your 


light weight, and together you will make such a 
picture. Bring her up to the steps, John.” 

* Bess is saddled too, Dora, if you prefer to ride a 
horse you are acquainted with,” said Oswald, quietly, 

Dora stood a moment glancing from the eager, 
earnest face of the young baronet to the calm, mas- 
terful countenance which could not hide from her 
eyes its suppressed passion. How she longed to spring 
to his side and say, gratefully: 

“You want me to ride Bess, Oswald. You don’t 
care to see me under any obligations whatever to Sir 
Jasper, and you are right. Choose now and always 
for me, Oswald.” 

This was what her heart cried, but she hushed it 
sternly. She felt the watchful eyes around her, most 
of all was conscious of Mrs. Raymond’s arch glance. 
She turned, therefore, trying to speak gayly: 

“Gazelle indeed, Sir Jasper. What an eye she 
has! I really cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
riding that beautiful creature.” 

“JT hoped you would not,” replied Sir Jasper, tri- 
umphantly, hastening to help her tothe saddle. “At 
last Gazelle has a rider worthy of her beauty. I 
mean no one else but you shall ever mount her, 

Dora did not trust herself with a glance towards 
Oswald, but she heard his voice, grave and low- 
toned, as he assisted Miss Wilton into the saddle. 

“‘ Come,” said Sir Jasper, impatiently, as he guided 
his own black Selim to Gazelle’s side, and gathered 
up the reins; “why should we wait? Let us lead 
the way, and give them room to follow.” 

Dora’s heart was like lead when she started, but 
the exhilarating motion, the superb day, the charm- 
ing landscape insensibly won her to be cheerful—even 
gay. Thesplendid mounting, the elegant panion, 
the open looks of admiration flung atter them as they 
cantered through the streets, could hardly fail of 
rousing in a young and beautiful woman a dreamy 
sense of enjoyment and pleasure. Jasper was in one 
of his rare moods, too. He refrained from the idle 
compliments, the open flattery which had hitherto 
disgusted her, and only in little delicate ways, which 
no woman could blame, betrayed his deep interest. 
He was in the highest spirits, and every look and 
gesture, every word he spoke, seemed to ripple and 
sparkle with the effervescence of bis boyish glee. 

Presently Dora’s laugh floated out merrily likewise ; 
her cheek was glowing as richly, her eyes sparkling 
as brightly as his. It is so gladsome a thing to be 
young and light-hearted! forebodings of evil glance 
off harmlessly. 

As the rest of the party galloped up to them, when 
they checked their horses at the breezy rise of a steep 
hill, Miss Wilton turned with a smile to her com- 
panion. 

“What a splendid couple they will make! They 
are both wonderfully handsome, and singularly alike. 
Don’t you think so?” 

Oswald Raymond bit his lip nervously a moment 
before he answered: 

* Yes, they are tine-looking, both of them. Now 
you speak of it, I really believe there is a resemblance. 
It is the same sort of beauty—vivid, startling, royal— 
not at all of the common sort.” 

Miss Wilton, who was looking very sweetly—like 
@ snowdrop or a forget-me-not—in her blue riding 
suit and chip hat, with her fair hair and blush rose 
face, sighed just a little, and wondered if Mr. Oswald 
Raymond preferred brilliance to solidity. 

Flora Raymond, under escort of Guy Wentworth, 
arriving at this moment, the whole party made a 
pause. 

“ Shameless truants! How dared you leave us in 
the lurch?” rallied Miss Flora, riding over to Sir 
Jasper’s side, and shaking her ivory-handled riding- 
whip saucily about his ears. ‘Miss Dora, I hardly 
think it fair in you to monopolize that darling Gazelle. 





; Did one ever see before such eyes and such a satiny 


coat? O Sir Jasper, may I try her some day?” 


Sir Jasper frowned, and his eyes flashed. Miss 
Flora was discreet enough to retreat at once before 
the omi ym pt , and laughing lightly, retreat- 
ed to her old position. 

“Dora,” said Sir Jasper Ayre, his handsome face 
flushed, ‘“‘do you think [ would have permitted that 
girl to usurp your place? How little you know me!” 

“‘ Indeed, Sir Jasper, I have no desire to claim any 
right to Gazelle. You will make me wish I had fol- 
lowed Oswald’s advice, and mounted Bess,” returned 
Dora, trembling a little beneath that passionate look 
of his. 

“ Dora, Dora! how beautiful you are! Even when 
you are angry and haughty I can hardly refrain from 
falling down at your feet. What use is there in dis- 
simulation? I love, I adore you. Ishall never cease 
my efforts to obtain your love in return, and I shall 
win the prize at last. Gazelle shall have you for her 
mistress, and I shall win my wife,” exclaimed he, 
quite forgetting the restraint he had hitherto imposed 
upon himself. 

“Sir Jasper!” repeated Dora, arching her neck 
haughtily. 

‘1 beg your pardon. I am hot-headed and impul- 
sive. For love of you I will try to be circumspect 
and guarded, And yet, I cannot see why you should 
be so indignant. I offer you an honorable love, and 
a somewhat enviable position. I do not see that it 
deserves anger.” 

Dora was struck with compunction, as much at the 
thoughts evoked by this speech as by the pleading 
look on the young baronet’s handsome face. Sure 
enough, what was she, an obscure, friendless girl, a 
very beggar but for the kindness of the Raymonds? 
And she—such as she was—assuming stately airs 
when this young nobleman laid before her his proud 
old name and fine fortune for acceptance. 

* You are right,” said she, in a tone of deep humil- 
ity. “‘ You are right, Sir Jasper; it deserves grati- 
tude rather thananger. 1 ought to feel honored.” 

“No, not honored,” answered Sir Jasper, eagerly; 
but it is unfair to be angry. I hope you will allow 
me to teach you to love me. I must say this much, 
that you may have a fair understanding of my 
actions. My hand and name and fortane will all be 
honored by your acceptance, and they are waiting at 
any and all times for your first sign of consent to 
receive them. Now I think I have been explicit, and 
if it teases you I wont allude to it again.” 

How frank, and noble, and handsome he looked, 
with that tender light in his eye, that rich bloom on 
his cheek, sitting on the noble hunter like a centaur. 
Dora’s furtive glance showed her the whole picture, 
without losing a single detail, from the clustering 
brown hair under the jaunty straw hat to the slender, 
gauntletted hand, checking with steady rein the fire 
of the spirited horse. Why could not her heart 
respond, go out to meet this rich gift offered her? 
She sighed heavily, and remembered Mrs. Raymond’s 
fond hopes; then unconsciously turned round to look 
for Oswald. Her companion noticed the movement, 

tched her eloquent face, and his hand, which fell 
down carelessly upon the glossy flank of the horse, 
was clenched in sudden wrath. Had he discovered 
at last the cause of her indifference? Had he ousted 
Oswald Raymond from rank and fortune only to be 
vanquished byhiminlove? The very thought roused 
within him that tiger nature he had inherited from 
his father. Yet he kept his face calm and his voice 
smooth as he said: ss 

**My good cousin yonder can teach me a lesson of 
patience. He works slowly but surely, I suspect, 
judging by Annabel’s pink flushes whenever his eye 
turns to her. Well, it will be a fine thing for Oswald. 
It would be his ruin to fall in love with a penniless 
beauty. I sincerely hope Miss Wilton will favor him 
with her pretty little self, and her comfortable for- 
tune. Itis just what he needs. Don’t you think so?” 

“ Yes, I think so—certainly I think so,” replied 
Dora, in a dry, mechanical fashion. 

‘*I know my aunt is very anxious for the match, 
and that Mr. Raymond would be as furious at its 
non-fulfilment as anything short of a conflagrati 








bel Wilton—every one would be satisfied with the 
latter match, if not the first—and perhaps they would 
ajl be happy. 

“ How grave your face is!” safd Sir Jasper, as their 
horses paused again. ‘ O Dora, I wish I could real 
your thoughts, see just where they were turning.” 

She smiled gravely. 

“ They were with a great many people, and full of 
vain conjecture.” 

“Had I any place there?” 

Her telltale blush gave him eloquent answer, and 
emboldened him to say: 

“ O Dora, if I dared to believe you were even think- 
ing of such a thing as some time, somehow giving me 
a favorable answer to what I said to you a little while 
back.” 

Again her face betrayed her. 

“You were—O Dora, tell me traly—was it 80?” 

“T cannot tell. It might be, and yet I do not think 
it will,” faltered she. 

“ What might be, Dora? That you will accept me 
for your husband?” 

“Yes,” answered Dora, gravely, regaining her 
composure; “but I am not sure, if you could see all 
my thoughts, you would wish it. In the first place, 
I am sure I do not love you as I ought, and even if I 
did, I do not know that I ought to avail myself of 
your generosity. Have you heard my history, Sir 
Jasper?” 

“No, and I do not ask for it. I only ask for you 
yourself, without fortune, friends or name, if it should 
be so,” he answered, ardently. 

“You are very generous,” sighed she again. “I 
confess that I have been unjust to you.” 

“OQ Dora, do you be generous also!” 

“Tf only knew—” she murmured. 

“ Take time to discover your sentiments. Give me 
permission to do my best to please you, and give me 
an answer when you are sure,” continued he, with a 
tender beseeching in his tone which was very winning. 

Dora’s face was turned toward him, and their eyes 
met. A quick, magneti g d to flash 
between. 

* Dora,” cried Sir Jasper, “ you do, not hate me?” 

“No,” answered Dora, the tears brimming over 
her drooping lashes; ‘“‘ no, Sir Jasper, I do not hate 
you.” 4 

“‘T shall teach you to love me,” cried he, trium- 
phantly. xd 

Their horses had taken advantage of the abstraction 
of the guiding hands, and lagged visibly. The rest 
of the party, in merry defiance, cantered by them, 
and Oswald glanced searchingly into Dora’s face. 
She did not lift her eyes, but Jasper saw the look in 
his cousin’s eyes, and ma‘e a note of it. - 

In a brief time longer they reached the ruins. The 
servants from the Terrace, in a light wagon, by a 
shorter route had reached the place before them with 
the luncheon. A stranger accompanied them, a man 
with a slouched hat and light travelling cloak, a 
friend of the gardener’s from a long way off, who 
took a notion to see the ruins—so the servant ex- 
plained—and as the stranger kept at a respectful 
distance, no one gave the circumstance a further 
thought. 

Sir Jasper was in brilliant spirits, and laughed, 
and jested, and frolicked in the most boyish fashion. 

“ You are very happy,” said Oswald, as he passed 
by him, when the others were at a little distance. 
“T think you must have obtained some fairy spell on 
the way.” 

“So I did,” returned Sir Jasper, promptly, fixing 
his eyes full upon his cousin’s face. ‘‘I obtained a 
promise which will give me glad fruition of my 
dearest hopes.” 

It was Oswald’s turn to fix a glance of piercing 
scrutiny on the other’s face; but Sir Jasper bore it 
with careless nonchalance. 

“Do you mean,” demanded Oswald, with stern, 
set lips, “‘ that Dora bas promised to marry you?” 

“ I’faith, Oswald, it is rather an impertinent ques- 
tion; but as it is you 1 will answer. I certainly do 
mean something very like that statement of yours. 
1’'ll call for your congratulations in a few weeks. See 
if you can’t follow suit with pretty Annabel Wilton.” 

Oswald ground down a malediction and turned 
away. 

“O my Amphitrite!” he murmured, hoarsely, the 
moment he was safe from observation; ‘“‘I believed 
you so different from other women. I thought rank 
and wealth had no temptations for you. Have I 
received you from the sea only to bring you to him 
who has already taken so much from me? And only 
80 lately she declared that she dreaded and d 
him. 0 fickle, fickle woman! And I was so vain 
and absurd as to believe I held a claim upon her 
which nothing else could shake.” 

He came back to the party, which Sir Jasper was 
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in his library could make him. So Mr. Oswald had 
best walk in a straight line. Come, Selim; come, 
Gazelle; let us try a brisker pace over this plain. 
Isn’t it glorious, Dora?” 

Dora was thankful that the rapid movement pre- 
vented further conversation. Her heart was very 
full. When she remembered all the hopes which 
rested on Oswald’s marriage with Miss Wilton, and 
reflected that the surest way of accomplishing it was 
to immolate herself at the shrine of duty, an almost 
| insane terror came across her, as if all the responsi- 

bility rested upon her own shoulders, and she must 

take action at once. It was only a very little word 
: she need to say—hardly that—a look, a gesture, and 

Sir Jasper would be at her feet. She, the poor, 

nameless waif of fortune, would step into that envied 
’ position as Lady Ayre. Oswald would marry Anua- 








ping in convulsive merriment by some comic 
story, outwardly calm and untroubled, and joined in 
the conversation. Dora was in unusually gay spirits, 
partly from reaction, and partly from a sense of free- 
dom from immediate care. For a little time she was 
at liberty. She would put away anxious thoughts, 
and enjoy the freedom. Sir Jasper would not vex 
her by teasing for his answer, She herself need not 
decide upon that answer. Something might yet 
intervene, or she might learn to look upon it in a 
different light. Oswald read her looks and actions 
by the account given him by Sir Jasper, and was 
stung to fierce anger and jealousy, and devoted him- 
self with a new earnestness to Miss Wilton. 

Meanwhile, from his snug retreat among the rains 
the stranger watched them all with keen, alert eyes, 
and managed to ascertain something very like the 
actual state of affairs. 
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**Ho, hol” soliloquized Jack Weston; ‘my fine 
young baronet, with your confident manner and your 
tender attentions, I am not in the least afraid of you. 
Any moment I please I can set your claim aside, Of 
the other I am not so sure—that one with the grave 
face and the keen eye—of him I am not eo sure, He 
seems to be a fine fellow, and has certainly behaved 
very handsomely toher. I only wish I could get near 
enough to see her hand, and find out if my ring is 
there. But the time will come. I wont spoil every- 
thing by haste. Beautiful Dora! they will neither of 
them win you, The lovely prize belongs to Jack 
Weston.” 

[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.) 





THE WEATHERCOCK, 
A Spanish work, entitled ‘La Gaviota,” by Fer- 
nan Caballero, a writer of considerable reputation, 
has recently been translated and published. The 
following ingenious story is from one of the chapters 
representing Andalusian country life, and is told 
during talk by the fireside while supper is cooking: 

There was once upon a time a pretty hen, who lived 
very comfortably in a farmyard, surrounded by a 
numerous family, one member of which was deformed 
and lame. The mother loved this poor son better 
than all her other children, as mothers always do in 
like cases. He was only half a fowl, and to look at 
him one would have thought that the sword of Sol- 
omon had executed on him the judgment that wire 
king pronounced on a certain occasion. He had but 
one eye, one wing, and one foot, but for all that he 
had more vanity than his father, who was the most 
graceful, the boldest, and most gallant cock within 
twenty leagues. The cockere) believed himself to be 
the phoonix of his race. If the other cocks made funof 
him, he thought it was from envy; if the hens did the 
same, he said it was from anger because he took so 
little notice of them. One day he said to his mother 
— Listen, mother: I'm sick of the country, and am 
thinking of going tocourt. I wish tosee the kingand 
queen.” 

The poor mother trembled at these words. “ My 
son,” she exclaimed, ‘‘who bas put such folly into 
your head? Your father never left his birth-place, 
and has always been an honor to bis race. Where 
will you meet with such a poultry-yard? Where 
find a nobler dunghill, more wholesome and abundant 
food, or a family who will love you more?” 

 Nego,” (I deny it,) said Medio Pollito in Latin, 
for he could read and write; “my brothers and 
cousins are ignorant and rustic.” 

“ But, my son,” replied the mother, “have you 
never looked at yourself in the glass? Don’t you 





know that you bave only one foot and one eye?” 


Medio Pollito. “Can you taunt me with it? It’s | 
certainly not my fault.” 


diverted from his intention, she said— Listen, at 
least, my son, to the prudent counsels of a good 
mother. Be careful not to pass byany church where , 
there is an image of St. Peter. The saint is not very , 


also certain men there are in the world called cooks, , 


protector of travellers, guide you on your way.” j 


summer, was nearly dry, he saw that the little thread 
of water that remained was. choked up by some 
branches. The rivulet perceivi traveller, said ; 





hardly move an inch, nor have I strength enough to , 
pusb away these troublesome boughs which block up 
my path. 1 cannot even make a turn to avoid them ; 
it would fatigue me too much. You can easily help 
me out of my painful position by just separating 


quench your tbirst in my stream, but you may also 
reckon on my services when the rain from heaven 
shall have restored my strength.” 

The cockerel replied—“ I could, butI wont. Pray, 
do I look like a servant of dirty little rivalets?” 

“You will remember me when you least think,” 
murmured the rivulet in a weak voice. 

“Bravo! puddle!’’ said Medio Pollito, sneeringly ; 
“why, you must have drawn # prize in the lottery. 
You think as much of yourself as if you had all the 
waters of the deluge!” 

A little further on he came upon the wind, which 
lay nearly breathless on the ground. “ Dear Medio 
Pollito,” it said, “in this world we all need each 
other; come and look at me. Do you see what the 
summer beat has done for me—me 60 strong and 
powerful, who can lift up the waves and ravage th. 
plains, whose forces nothing can resist? One of th: 
dog-days bas killed me, I fell asleep, intoxicate. 
with the perfumes of the flowers I was playing with 
and here I am powerless. If you would kindly rais: 
me just two inches from the ground with your beak 
and fan me with your wing, 1 should be sufficiently 
revived to fly away to my cavern, where my mothe: 
and sisters, the whirlwinds, are employed in mending 
some old clouds that I have torn. There they woul. 
give me sume soups, and I should gain fresi 
strength.” 

“ Cavalier,” replied the malicious cock, “ you hav. 
many times dy If at my exp pusiin 
me from behind, and opening my tall like # fan, 1. 
order that everybody who saw me might laugh at my 
appearance. No, my friend. Every pig has ite 
Martinmas. So, farewell, Sir Joker.” 
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who are our mortal enemies, and twist our necks as, . 
quick as amen. And now, my son, go and beg, . 
your father's blessing, and may St. Raphael, the, . 


“And whose fault is that but yours?” replied | 
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fund of cocks, and still lees of their crowing. Avoid | . 


them with your beak. In return, you may not only . 


to him—“ You see, my friend, how weak Iam! ican, 
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Arriving at the bank of a rivulet, which, as it was) .,, . 










‘one’ * soa gure I do not love you as I ought, and even if I 
’ , Ido not know that I ought to avail myself of 
ir generosity. H 
_ ! wae y: ave you heard my history, Sir 
\ No, and I do not ask for it. I onl 
; . ly ask for you 
urself, without fortune, friends or name, if it should 
€ 50,” he answered, ardently, 
‘You are very generous,” sighed she again. “TI 









































| Wilton—every one would be satisfied with the 
ter match, if not the first—and perhaps the 

y would 

be happy. 

‘‘ How grave your face is!” said Sir Jasper, as their 

‘rses paused again. ‘ O Dora, I wish I could real 
ur thoughts, see Just where they were turning.” 

She smiled gravely. 

«They were with a great many people, and full of 
in conjecture.” 

‘Had I any place there?” 
fer telltale blush gave him eloquent answer, an 
boldened him to say: Aok 

“O Dora, if I dared to believe you were even think- 
‘ of such a thing as some time, somehow giving me 
Pi saeg answer to what I said to you a little while 

Again her face betrayed her. 

“You were—O Dora, tell me truly—was it so?” 

‘Icannot tell. It might be, and yet I do not think 

will,” faltered she. 

. ‘What might be, Dora? That you will accept me 
~ your husband?” 

‘¥es,” answered Dora, gravely, regaining her 

“nposure ; “but Lam not sure, if you could see all 

’ thoughts, you would wish it. In the first place, 


"fess that I have been unjust to you.” 
‘*O Dora, do you be generous also!” 
If I only knew—” she murmured. 

‘‘ Take time to discover your sentiments. Give me 
mission to do my best to please you, and give me 
answer when you are sure,” continued he, witha 

’ der beseeching in his tone which was very winning. 
’ora’s face was turned toward him, and their eyes 
~ t. A quick, magnetic m 

‘ween. 

Dora,” cried Sir Jasper, “you do not hate me?” 

No,” answered Dora, the teara brimming over 
Grooping lashes; “‘no, Sir Jasper, I do not hate 





g d to flash 


7 erg teach you to love me,” cried he, trium- 
> orntly. . 
ueir horses had taken advantage of the abstraction 
he guiding hands, and lagged visibly. The rest 
the party, in merry defiance, cantered by them 
' Oswald glanced searchingly into Dora’s face. 
> did not lift her eyes, but Jasper saw the look in 
‘ cousin’s eyes, and made a note of it. 
1 & brief time longer they reached the ruins. The 
vants from the Terrace, in a light wagon, by a 
rter route had reached the place before them with 
1 h A stranger accompanied them, a man 
i @ slouched hat and light travelling cloak, a 


c 





nd of the gardener’s from a long way off, who 
< & notion to see the ruins—so the servant ex- 
ned—and as the stranger kept at a respectful 
a no one gave the circumstance a further 
nght. 
‘r Jasper was in brilliant spirits, and laughed, 
jested, and frolicked in the most boyish fashion. 
You are very happy,” said Oswald, as he passed 
oe the others were at a little distance. 
‘ think you must have obtain 
a Mi ed some fairy spell on 
‘So I did,” returned Sir Jasper, promptly, fixing é 
eyes full upon his cousin’s face. ‘I obtained a 
mise which will give me glad fruition of my 
reat hopes.” 
"* was Oswald’s turn to fix a glance of Piercing 
\tiny on the other’s face; but Sir Jasper bore it 
. careless nonchalance. 
~ Do you mean,” demanded Oswald, with stern, 
lips, “‘ that Dora bas promised to marry you?” 
faith, Oswald, it is rather an impertinent ques- 
; but as it is you 1 will answer. I certainly do 
. \n something very like that statement of yours. 
call for your congratulatiuns in a few weeks. See 


ou can’t follow suit with pretty Annabel Wilton.” 
swald ground down a malodiction and turnd 


y- 

O my Amphitrite!” he murmured, hoarsely, the 
ment he was safe from observation; “I believed 
so different from other women. I thought rank 
wealth had no temptations for you. Have I 
ived you from the sea only to bring you to him 
has already taken so much from me? And only 
tely she declared that she dreaded and detested 
© fickle, fickle woman! And I was so vain 
. absurd as to believe I held a claim upon her 

ch nothing else could shake.” 
8 came back to the party, which Sir Jasper was 
ping in convulsive merriment by some comic 
y, outwardly calm and untroubled, and joined in 
conversation. Dora was in unusually gay spirits, = 
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** Ho, ho!” soliloquized Jack Weston; ‘‘ my fine 
young baronet, with your confident manner and your 
tender attentions, I am not in the least afraid of you. 
Any moment I please I can set your claim aside. Of 
the other I am not so sure—that one with the grave 
face and the keen eye—of him I am not so sure. He 
seems to be a fine fellow, and has certainly behaved 
very handsomely toher. I only wish I could get near 
enough to see her hand, and find out if my ring is 
there. But the time will come. I wont spoil every- 
thing by haste. Beautiful Dora! they will neither of 
them win you. The lovely prize belongs to Jack 
Weston.” 












le upon that answer. Something might yet 
rent light. Oswald read her looks and actions 
1@ account given him by Sir Jasper, and was 
g to fierce anger and jealousy, and devoted him- 
with a new earnestness to Miss Wilton. 

eanwhile, from his snug retreat among the ruins 
tranger watched them all with keen, alert eyes, 


Managed to ascertain something very like the 


ly from reaction, and partly from a sense of free- 

from immediate care. For a little time she was , 
berty. She would put away anxious thoughts, . 
enjoy the freedom. Sir Jasper would not vex ° 

by teasing for his answer, She herself need not 

"vene, or she might learn to look upon it in a 

ul state of affairs. 











[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.) 





THE WEATHERCOCK. 


A Spanish work, entitled ‘“‘La Gaviota,” by Fer- 
nan Caballero, a writer of considerable reputation, 
has recently been translated and published. The 
following ingenious story is from one of the chapters 
representing Andalusian country life, and is told 
during talk by the fireside while supper is cooking: 
There was once upon a time a pretty hen, who lived 
very comfortably in a farmyard, surrounded by a 
numerous family, one member of which was deformed 
and lame. The mother loved this poor son better 
than all her other children, as mothers always do in 
like cases. He was only half a fowl, and to look at 
him one would have thought that the sword of Sol- 
omon had executed on him the judgment that. wise 
king pronounced on a certain occasion. He had but 
one eye, one wing, and one foot, but for all that he 
had more vanity than his father, who was the most 
graceful, the boldest, and most gallant cock within 
twenty leagues. The cockerel believed himself to be 
the pheonix of his race. If the other cocks made fun of 
him, he thought it was from envy; if the hens did the 
same, he said it was from anger because he took 80 
little notice of them. One day he said to his mother 
— Listen, mother: I'm sick of the country, and am 
thinking of going tocourt. I wish tosee the king and 
queen.” 

The poor mother trembled at these words. ‘“‘ My 
son,” she exclaimed, ‘‘who has put such folly into 
your head? Your father never left his birth-place, 
and has always been an honor to bis race. Where 
will you meet with such a poultry-yard? Where 
find a nobler dunghill, more whol and abundant 








So saying, he crowed tbree times very clearly, and, 
strutting with vanity, continued his journer. 

in the middle ofa stubble-field, to which the farmers 
had set fire, was a column of smoke. Going up to it, 
Medio Pollito saw a tiny spark, which was gradually 
being extinguished among the ashes. 

“ Beloved Medio Pollito,” said the spark, on seeing 
him, “ a happy chance has brought you to save my 
life. For want of nourishment I am at the last gasp. 
Ican’t think what has become of my cousin, the 
wind, who is generally at hand to help me in these 
criticalmoments. Bring me a few straws to keep me 
alive.” 


the cock. ‘ You are of no good to me in the world!” 
And with these words, he covered the spark with 
ashes, then began to crow, ding to his ti 
as if he had performed a great exploit. 

Medio Pollito arrived at the capital, passed in front 
of achurch which they told him was dedicated to St. 
Peter, stopped at the entrance, and commenced crow- 
ing loudly, as much for the purpose of enraging the 
saint as for the pleasure of disobeying his mother. 
On arriving at the palace, he wished to enter, in or- 
der to see the king and queen, but the sentinels drove 
him back. He then went round, and passed through 
@ back door intoa large room where he saw a number 
of people coming in and going out. He asked who 
they were, and learnt that they were his majesty’s 
cooks. Instead of runing away as his mother had en- 
treated him, he strutted in with his crest and tail 
very erect, but a scullion laid hold of him and wrung 
his neck in the twinkling of an eye. 

“ Now, then,” the scullion cried, “‘ come here, water, 
let’s pluck this penitent.” 

*O, water! O! my dear Donna Chistalina!” cried 
the cock, “be kind enough not to scald me! -Have 
pity on me!” 

‘* Had you any on me when I begged you to help 
me, you ill-natured creature?” replied the water, 
boiling with anger, and drenching bim from his comb 
to his spurs, while the scullions took care not to leave 
a single feather on his body. 

Then the cook took Medio Pollito, and put him on 
the spit. 

“ Fire! brilliant fire!’ cried the wretched creature, 
‘you who are so powerful and so resplendent, pity 
my situation, repress your ardor, quench your flames. 
O, do not burn me!” ‘ 
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food, or a family who will love you more?” 

“ Nego,” (I deny it,) said Medio Pollito in Latin, 
for he could read and write; “my brothers and 
cousins are ignorant and rustic.” 

“ But, my son,” replied the mother, “have you 
never looked at yourself in the glass? Don’t you 
know that you have only one foot and one eye?” 

“ And whose fault is that but yours?” replied 
Medio Pollito. ‘Can you taunt me with it? It’s 
certainly not my fault.” 

When the poor mother saw that he was not to be 


diverted from his intention, she said— Listen, at 
least, my son, to the prudent counsels of a good 
mother. Be careful not to pass byany church where 
there is an image of St. Peter. The saint is not very 
fond of cocks, and still less of their crowing. Avoid 
s\ also certain men there are in the world called cooks, 
who are our mortal enemies, and twist our necks as 
quick as amen. And now, my son, go and beg 
your father’s blessing, and may St. Raphael, the 
protector of travellers, guide you on your way.” 
Arriving at the bank of a rivulet, which, as it was 
summer, was nearly dry, he saw that the little thread 
of water that remained was. choked up by some 
branches. The rivulet perceiving the traveller, said 
to him—* You see, my friend, how weak I am! I can 
hardly move an inch, nor have I strength enough to 
pusb away these troublesome boughs which block up 
my path. I cannot even make a turn to avoid them ; 
it would fatigue me too much. You can easily help 
me out of my painful position by just separating 
them with your beak. In return, you may not only 
quench your thirst in my stream, but you may also 
reckon on wy services when the rain from heaven 
shall have restored my strength.” 
The cockerel replied—“ could, butI wont. Pray, 
do I look like a servant of dirty little rivulets?” 
“You will remember me when you least think,” 
murmured the rivulet in a weak voice. 
“Bravo! puddle!’’ said Medio Pollito, sneeringly; 
“why, you must have drawn a prize in the lottery. 
You think as much of yourseif as if you had all the 
waters of the deluge!” 
A little further on he came upon the wind, which 
lay nearly breathless on the ground. “ Dear Medio 
Pollito,” it said, “in this world we all need each 
other; come and look at me. Do you see what the 
summer heat has done tor me—me 80 strong and 
powerful, who can lift up the waves and ravage the 
plains, whose forces nothing can resist? One of the 
Pilar, dog-days has killed me. I fell asleep, intoxicated 
with the perfumes of the flowers I was playing with, 
and here I am powerless. If you would kindly raise 
me just two inches from the ground with your beak, 
and fan me with your wing, I should be sufficiently 
revived to fly away to my cavern, where my mother 
and sisters, the whirlwinds, are employed in mending 
some old clouds that I have torn. There they would 
give me sume soups, and I should gain fresh 
strength.” 
“‘ Cavalier,” replied the malicious cock, “ you have 
many times amused yourself at my expense, pushing 
me from behind, and opening my tail like a fan, in 
order that everybody who saw me might laugh at my 












ey irel!” replied the fire, “‘ how dare you ask 
me for pity, after having suttocated me, pretending 
you would never need my services! Wait a bit! On 
good turn deserves another!” And, indeed, not con- 
tent with only roasting him, it burnt him till he was 
like a piece of charcoal. 

The cook seeing him in this state, took him by the 
foot and threw him out of the window. Then the 
wind caught him up. 

“© wind!” whined Medio Pollito, ‘my dear, 
venerable wind—thou reignest over all, owing obedi- 
ence to none, mightiest of the mighty—have com- 
passion on me. Let me drop gently on to this dung- 
hill, and there leave me.” 

“Leave you!” roared the wind, whirling him in 
the air like a whipping-top—‘“‘not while I have a 
breath in me!” 

The wind deposited Medio Pollito on the top ofa 
steeple. St. Peter stretched out his hand, and fixed 
him there firmly. He bus remained there ever since 
—black, lean and featherless, lashed by the rain, and 
pushed about by the wind, from which he always 
turns away his tail. He isnot now called Medio 
Pollito, but weather-cock, for you must know that he 
is there atoning for his faults and tailings—his dis- 
obedience, his pride, and his wickedness. 








AN ELEPHANT STORY. 

An elephant dealer, by name Buxoo, was travelling 
from Sylbet to Northern India with a string of ele- 
phants for sale. When he arrived at Hudwar, where 
the Ganges flows down from the mountains into the 
plains of Hindostan, it was the time of the great me/a, 
or annual fair, when the Hindoos came in myriads to 
bathe in their sacred stream. This is the time when 
elephant merchants from the south, horse dealers 
trom Capool, Cutch and Kuatywar, the sellers of 
camels from Central India and bullock-drivers from 
Hissar and Delhi bring their animals for sale. 
Buxoo soon fuund customers for tive out of six of 
his animals. The sixth, for some reason best known 
to Bukoo and others skilled in elephants, remained 
unsold. The last day of the fair came, and our mer- 
chant was in a state of the utmost anxiety lest he 
should have this one elephant left on his hands. At 
the moment when the fair became busy up came a 
villager who began a close investigation of the ele- 
phant. Buxoo became more than ever uneasy. 
* Svono Bhai,” said he—that is, “ listen my brother,” 
—‘I can see you are ajudge of elephants. Now,say 
nothing to hinder the sale of mine; I mean to ask 
only 500 rupees, and you shall have fifty yourself.” 
The villager assented. Presently a purchaser was 
found, and the 50 rupees honestly paid over to this 
“judge of elephants.” As he was quietly putting 
the 50 rupees into the folds of his cummerbund (or 
waist cloth), Buxoo put the fullowiug question: 


‘* What do I care whether you live or die?” said |- 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 


~~ 


PAYING FOR THE TEMPLE. 


A Boston correspondent writes as follows respecting 
the new Masonic Temple, and the debts which hang 
over it: 

“DEAR FLAG OF OUR UNION:—I like the tone of 
your article respegting the payment of.the Temple 
debts. We must not dishonor ourselves, now that 
injudicious men have involved us in a peculiar posi- 
tion. The Fraternity must come forward and put 
their hands into their pockets, but when they do so, 
they should demand that the members of the Grand 
Lodge, those who persisted in contracting debts with 
no money to pay for the same, should leave the of- 
fices which they hold, and retire to private life. This 
will be one of the conditions for payment of debts, 
and it isa reasonable one. We want newand more 
gentle blood in the Grand Lodge, and until we have 
it there will not be harmony or strength. Let the 
Masons of the State look to it, and all will be well. 
Let us have civility in some of the Grand Lodge de- 
partments, and see what effect it will have on Ma- 
sonry in this State and in other commonwealths, 

“Nor ONE/OF THE CLIQUE.” 





DEATH OF A DISTINGUISHED MASON, 

We are pained to hear of the death of George Win- 
gate Chase, of Haverhill, at Stockton, Minn., Aug. 13, 
of consumption, at the age of 41. He was a worthy 
man in every sense of the term, and was distinguish- 
ed by talents of a very high order. He was proba- 
bly the best read Mason in New England, and as 
authority on mooted points, he was not surpassed. 
His Masonic manuals are excellent guides through 
the intricacies of the work, and his Masonic History, 
and latterly his Digest of Masonic Law, will be a mon- 
ument to the thorougbness of his research, and the 
vigor of hisindustry. He was companionable and kind 
with all, but in Masonic circles he was the genial, 
true brother, the light and life of the scene, whose 
voice in song or speech was ever ready to soothe or 
cheer. He was a conscientious Mason, and lived up 
to the requirements of the Order. This was as we 
knew him, and delight to pay a brief tribute to his 
memory from this standpoint. He was Commander 
of the Haverhill Templars, which institution he had 
so much aided, and was highly regarded by his 
brethren. He was the author of a voluminous 
history of bis native town, and in such work he de- 
lighted. We last saw him, a few years since, engag- 
ed at the State House in collecting material for bis 
work, and little thought he was so soon to go down 
the dark valley. He was at one time representative 
from Haverhill, which position he filled acceptably. 
Brother Chase was denounced severely a year or two 
ago by Masonic authorities, for attempting or wish- 
ing toconfer the degree of the “ Eastern Star” in 
Massachusetts. He denied any such intention, the 
matter being reduced to a request from a certain 
Lodge for a lecture on this degree, selected by them 
from several. He resented the wrong done him and 
vindicated himself from the charges. We greatly 
regret his death, and feel that the Fraternity has 
suffered a deep loss in his demise. 





THE CHANGES OF FREEMASONRY. 

An editorial in the ‘‘ Freemason ” favors such use- 
ful innovations in the letter of Masonry as do not im- 
pair its spirit, in opposition to those formalists who 
would have all the dead wood and suckers remain 
about the trunk, to retard its healthfulness, rather 
than apply judicious pruning and stir up the soil to 
give it new vitality. Can he be a friend to the hus- 
bandman, the “‘ Freemason” asks, who inaists that 
the old, wormy earth shall not be disturbed—that no 
parasitical underwood shall be removed—that no 
withered branch shall be taken away—that they are 
all sacred, and must stand or fall with the aged and 
enervated trunk that bears them? Is this correction 
never to take place? Is it right in any Mason to al- 
low his mind to grow up in nervous horror of reform- 
ation; to cling with a superstitious veneration to 
everything that is established, though it have no 
recommendation bat its age—no authority but pre- 
scription? The cry of “‘noeurrender” may be in- 
spired by a demon as well as by an angel, and may 
be uttered by the advocate of error as well as the de- 
fender of truth. Whenever any man stands forward 
insisting that not a single stone or piece of lumber 
shall be touched—that lating rubbish, and 
weakening buttresses, and tottering battlements and 
bulging deformities shall continue to offend and 
threaten, we may rest satisfied that that man but 
little understands the genius and mission of Free- 
masonry. 











‘‘ Tell me, friend, by what art you found out that 
there was anything amiss with my elephant? I 
thought I had got him up well for sale.” 

“Sir,” said the judge of elephants, putting a finish- 
ing hitch to the knot which held his rupe:s, “ to tell 
you the truth it was the first elephant I ever saw, 
and I was trying to find out which was his head and 





appearance. No, my friend. Every pig has its 
Martinmas. So, farewell, Sir Joker.” 








which was his tail!” 


There are three parties in most of our Masonic so- 
cieties: First, the fickle, unstable and inconstant, 
who yield to every impression and retain none—“ like 
| a wave of the sea driven by the wind and tossed.” 
| These constitute the agitated surface, easily moved, 





formal ritualism, willing to reform abuses, but averse 
to sudden change and jealous of innovations. These 
are the undercurrent of the stream—unruffied and 
tranquil, but still gliding on to perfection. The 
third consists of the lovers of antiquity, the bigoted 
adherents of what is termed old forms, with whom 
all motion is pain—all change apostacy—all reform 
revolution. These are the heavy matter, the sedi- 
ment of the society, the sluggish, inert mass that ad- 
heres to the bottom.of the stream, polluting its 
waters, obstructing and filling up its channel by 
cumulative deposits, until what was once a blessing 
becomes a nuisance. 





A HEROIC WOMAN. 

It is related that in the year 1786, the Grand Mas- 
ter of the Knights of Malta sent as a present a costly 
bracelet of rubies to Madame du Frenoy, a French 
lady of great beauty, in token of her extraordinary 
and gallant conduct, when an Algerine corsair at- 
tacked the vessel in which she a passenger. This 
lady was in a polacre, bound to Genoa, and the Alge- 
rine coming alongside, poured in a broadside, and 
then grappling with her, a number of the Algerines 
boarded her, sword in hand. The crew were about 
to submit to the enemy, when Madame du Frenvy 
snatched a sabre from a wounded sailor, and wieklied 
it with astonishing courage and effect. The crew, 
animated and inspired by such an unexpected exam- 
ple of female .valor, fought with enthusiasm, killed 
several of the pirates, and drove the remainder back 
to their own vessel. When the lady reached the 
shore, she was everywhere greeted with acclama- 
tions by the populace. The Marquis de Christeaux 
waited upon ner, and with his own hands placed a 
crown of laurel on her head—and a portrait of her 
was taken for the Queen of France. 





MASONIO PRAOCTICE.—Practise out of the Lodge 
those duties which you have been taught to practise 
in it, and by amiable, discreet and virtuous conduct 
convince manhood of the good of the Masoni 
institution. Sothat when any one is said to be a Ma- 
son, the world may know that he is one to whom the 
burdened heart may pour out its sorrows; to whom 
distress may prefer its suit; whose hand is guided 
with justice and his hand expanded by benevolence. 








A NEW TEMPLE AT WASHINGTON.— Washington 
is to have a new Masonic temple, and the Fraternity 
in that city are making preparations for the corner- 
stone laying. Upon the completion of this temple, 
it will be dedicated for the use of the Order with 
most imposing ceremonies and grand demonstration. 





CURIOSITIES OF SOUND. 

A world without sound would seem a dismal soli- 
tude to those who are familiar with human voices, 
the notes of birds, the cries of animals, the hum of 
insects, and the multitudinous noises of active life. 
What we call the silence of night and of waste places, 
and which, for a period, yields the sensation of calm- 
ness and repose, is not as soundless as we imagine; 
but even that would be oppressive, if endured for 
long; and could we visit a planet without an atmos- 
phere, such as our moon is supposed to be, how ap- 
palling would be the dreariness of its great mountain 
shadows, throwing their huge black pall over the 
scene, as the sun deserted vast regions of crags and 
plains, in which not the faintest whisper of any voice 
was heard. Sound is the result of vibrations, or 
wave-movements, transmitted by the air to the deli- 
cate apparatus of our ears, and then reaching our 
brains, wheze they become transformed into sensa- 
tions, of which the mind takes note. In wave-mo- 
tion the particles of matter first affected vibrate or 
oscillate through small spaces, but communicate 
their own motion to other particles; an‘ so the wave- 
form spreads and spreads, until it becomes too feeble 
to be discerned. A stone thrown in a pond illustrates 
these actions. Circle after circle of ripples are form- 
ed, wider and wider, but shallower and shallower, 
until they are stopped by the banks; or, if the pond 
be big enough, until, in acquiring great width, they 
have lost so much depth that they can no longer 
be seen. If we have an instrument capable of com- 
municating strong vibrations to the air, such as a 
bell, and place-it under the receiver of an air-pump, 
and strike it while in that position, we shall havea 
fu)l sound while the receiver contains its ordinary 
quantity of air; but keep the bell ringing, and at the 
same time pump the air out, the bell sounds will grow 
weaker and weaker; until at last, if we make the 
vacuum sufficiently complete, they will no longer be 
heard at all. The intensity of a sound in a given 
medium depends on the force with which its parti- 
cles are moved, or the velocity of their motion. “ Fix 
your attention,” says Professor Tyndall, “upon a 
particle of air as a sound-wave paeses over it; it is 
urged from its position of rest towards a neigh- 
boring particle, first with an accelerated motion, and 
then with a retarded one. The force which first 
urges it is opposed by the elastic force of the air, 
which finally stops the particle, and causes it to re- 
coil. Ata certain point of its excursion, the velocity 
of the particle is at its maximum. The intensity of 
the sound is proportioned to the square of its maxi- 
mum velocity. 





BunyANn.—Hez, on being told that Bunyan stands 





but seldom moving long in one direction. The sec- 
| ond party is enlightened and steady, justly discon- 
| tented with dead Freemasonry,and cold, monotonous, 


at the head of the allegorical writers, sagely rewark- 
| ed that he had always thought bunions were confined 
to the feet. 
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UP IN THE BARN. 


Old Farmer Joe steps through the doors 
As wide to him as the gates of Thebes; 

And thoughtful walks about the floors, 

Whereon are piled his winter's stores, 
And counts the profits of his glebes. 


Ten tons of timothy up there, 

And four of clover in the bay; 
Redtop that's cut, well, middlin’ fair, 
And bins of roots, oblong and square, 

To help eke out the crops of hay. 


A dozen head of cattle stand 
Reflective in the leaf-strewn yard; 
And stalks are stacked on eyery hand, 

The latest offering of the land 
To labor long maintained and hard. 


Cartloads of pumpkins yonder lie— 
The horse is feeding in his stall. 

The oats are bundled scaffold high, 

And peas and beans are heaped hard by, 
As if there was some festival. 


At length old Farmer Joe sits down— 
A patch across each of his knees; 

He crowds his hat back on his crown, 

Then clasps his hands—so hard and brown— 
And like a farmer takes his ease. 


“ How fast the years do go!"" says he; 
“Tt seems, in fact, but yesterday 
That in this very barn we three— 
David, Ezekiel and me— 

Pitched in the summer loads of hay! 


“ David, he sails his clipper now; 
*Zekiel died in Mexico— 
Some one must stay and ride to plough, 
Get up the horse and milk the cow— 
And who, of course, but little Joe. 


**I might have been—I can’t tell what! 
Who knows about it till he tries? 
I might have settled in some spot 
Where money is more easy got; 
Perhaps beneath Pacific's skies. 


“I might have preached, like Parson Jones; 
Or got a living at the law; 
I might have gone to Congress, sure; 
I might have kept a Water Cure; 
I might have gone and been—O, pshaw! 


“* Far better is it as it is; 
What future waits him no man knows; 
What he has got, that sure is his; 
It makes no odds if stocks have riz, 
Or politicians come to blows! 


“ Content is rich, and somethin’ more— 
I think I ‘ve heard somebody say ; 
If it rains it's apt to pour; 
And I am rich on the old barn floor, 
Where all is mine that I can raise. 


“I've ploughed and mowed this dear old farm 
Till not a rod but what I know; 
I've kept the old fulks snug and warm— 
And lived without a twinge of harm— 
I don't care how the storm might blow. 


“ And on this samé old farm I'll stay, 
And raise my cattle and my corn; 
Here shall these hairs turn wholly gray ; 
These feet shall never learn to stray, 
But I will die where I was born!" 


And Farmer Joe pulled down his hat, 
And stood upon his feet once more; 
He would not argue after that, 
But like a born aristocrat, 
Kept on his walk about the floor. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
CAPTAIN DICK’S VOW. 





BY D. N. FULLER. 
ee 


In the days when the vast territory of the West 
was crowded with hostile Indians, and the white 
pioneers were “like angels’ visits, few and far be- 
tween,” the settlers who had pitched their tents at a 
point on the left bank of the beautiful Wabash, 
formed for mutual security and defence a company 
of riflemen. Not far from the river, in what is now 
called the State of Ohio, stood a roughly-hewn log 
fort, the only place of refuge within a circumference ' 
of many wiles, for the defenceless women and chil- 
dren of the Wabash settlement. Thither they would 
hurriedly assemble at the report of the approach of a 
party of Indians on the war-path, and from the 
“ Wabash Riflemen ” they received ample protection. 
This company of backwoodsmen numbered about 
twenty-five, and embraced in its rank many of those 
original characters, which were to be found in such 
great numbers during those times of danger and 
bloodshed. The name of the squad, if an impartial 
observer had been allowed to give it an appellation, 
would have been the “Tattered Brigade.” In its 
ranks were men, long accustomed to Indian warfare, 
with faces as swarthy as those of their forest foes, 
and with hearts twice as bold and courageous. There 
were, also, many young and active men, who were 


fortune. Returning home one day from a forest ex- 
cursion, he reached his clearing only to find his 
dwelling in flames, his wife lying murdered, and his 
little son, half dead through fear, hidden away in the 
hollow stump of an old tree. From that hour he 
swore that eternal enmity should exist between him- 
self and the whole Indian race; and, as he beheld his 


tion.of the settlement; this time, however, at some 
distance from the river. The reason why the trail 
had been lost was that, at the point where the tracks 
of the redskins led into the water, the bank-.7as 
thickly covered with willows, and the branches of 
one of these could be easily grasped by the Indians 
even while standing in the water. 
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beloved wife lying basely dered, and disfigured 
by the removal of her scalp, he took a great oath 
that her life should be atoned for by the lifeblood of 
ascore of savages. Ever afterwards he was first in 
the pursuit of roving bands of Indians who molested 
the settlement, and his heart, which opened only to 
his motherless son, grew hard and stony. Woe to 
the red man who crossed his path! 

When the company of riflemen was organized for 
the protection of the settlement, the post of captain 
was offered by the settlers to Richard Deane, and by 
him it was at once accepted, in order that his vow 
should be the sooner accomplished. Fifteen dusky 
denizens of the forest had already perished beneath 
his hand, and now, as he wae a man of nearly sixty 
years of age, growing older and feebler every day, he 
began to fear that his oath would remain unfalfilled, 
and his wife unavenged. Thinking that he would be 
more likely to accomplish his oath if he was in com- 
mand of a body of skillful riflemen, who could be 
summoned to the pursuit of the redskins at any time, 
he at once accepted the offer of the settlers, and be- 
came active in punishing the rambling parties of 
marauding Indians who persistently disturbed the 
settlement. The young son of Captain Dick, who had 
escaped by chance the bloody knife of the savage, 
when his mother fell a victim to Indian barbarity, 
was now a fine little fellow in his twelfth year. He 
had been adopted by the rifi » a8 the child of the 
company, and immediately honored with a place on 
the roll and the sobriquet of “‘ Corporal Tom.” This 
twelve-year-old rifleman was the exact image of his 
mother, and, consequently, was almost idolized by 
his bereaved father. 

When Captain Dick came home one fine afternoon, 
with.a fat doe slung over his shoulders, and a bag 
stuffed with fowl at his side, and found that the In- 
dians had made another attack upon the settlement, 
and this time had carried off his beloved son, he be- 
came nearly distracted with grief. The company of 
riflemen was soon assembled, and every man of them 
was eager to relieve the sorrow of their commander, 
and rescue their little corporal from the hands of the 
brutal savages. 

“Fifteen redskins have fallen by my hand since 
my dear wife’s death,” said Captain Dick, with a 
stern and unforgiving voice, “and but five more are 
wanting to fulfil my vow. If my son is murdered, 
too,” and here his voice wavered, “I solemnly swear 
that I will kill a hundred of the red devils, whether 
in time of war or in time of peace, whether by fair or 
by foul means. Vengeance I will have to my heart’s 
content.” ~ 

The band marched off in single file, with Captain 
Dick at their head, and in a short time the trail of 
the savages was struck, and the pursuit at once be- 
gan. With all the cunning and caution of a Shawnee 
chief, and all the determination and courage of a fa- 
ther exasperated at the probable fate of a much-loved 
son, @ captive in the hands of ferocious Indians, 
Captain Dick led his men, foll owing the trail which 
led in a northerly direction thro ugh the thick woods 
which skirted the banks of the Wabash. Anon the 
trail would be lost, and much time expended in seek- 
ing it again. Each time it was the impatient captain 
who was the first to find the hidden tracks of those 
he pursued, and as he returned to the march he 
would bound along with fresh vigor as if he were 
about to make up for lost time. In this manner they 
travelled nearly fifteen miles though the wilds of the 
country, while not a word was spoken during the 
long and dreary tramp, except the whispered com- 
mands of the captain. All kept sturdily on until the 
trail led to the bank of the river, and there suddenly 
ended. The savages had apparently entered the 
river; but at what spot had they left it?—that was 
the question. For miles to the right, and to the left, 
did the riflemen carefully inspect both banks, but to 
no purpose, for not the slightest imprint of a mocca- 
son was to be discerned even by the most practised 
eye. 

As the sun sank below the horizon, and darkness 
slowly settled over the land, the riflemen one after 





‘another assembled together and gave discouraging 


accounts of their search. Noone of them had made 
the least discovery, and they eagerly awaited the ap- 
proach of Captain Dick to learn what further meas- 
ures he intended to take. Suddenly the sharp crack 
of a rifle was heard, apparently fired at a short dis- 


, tance from the party, and in a moment every man 


was lying prone on the ground behind the trunks of 
the forest trees, with every sense of perception 
strained to discover the cause of the commotion. 
They did not have to wait long; for, in a few mo- 
ments, Captain Dick bounded into their midst with a 
fresh and bloody scalp dangling at his belt, while he 
suffered the single, but sufficiently explanatory word, 
“‘ sixteen,” to escape his lips. When asked how he 
had obtained his trophy, the captain replied that by 
means of his glistening eyes he had discovered a sav- 





either new settlers, or the sons of the early pioneers, 
born, as it were, with hatred toward the red men, | 
and so skillful in the use of the rifle that one would 

think they came into this world with that weapon in 

their hands. The commander of the company, who ; 
was familiarly known, for miles around, as Captain | 
Dick, was at once an object of terror and dislike to | 
the Indians. 

% Years ago Richard Deane had met with great mis- 





age crouching in the branches of atree. A bullet 
had brought him to the ground, and, as the captain 
proceeded to obtain his scalp, he discovered the little 
knife of his son sticking in the redskin’s belt. This 
was a proof that the Indians could not be far distant, 
and, as the captain thought, his victim was only a 
scout placed to ascertain the movements of the pur- 
suing party, while the main body of the savages had 


vy 


climbed into the tree taking their captive with them. 


at the river-side where the trail ended, a thing which 
became practicable on account of the thick growth 
and interlacing of the trees. Leaping to the ground, 
they had retraced their steps through the thick 
woods, and had, consequently, passed the riflemen 
who were in pursuit not a mile away. It was in one 
of these willows that Captain Dick had discovered 
the Indian. 

It was not long before the riflemen were again fol- 
lowing the trail which had escaped their scrutiny, 
for the simple reason that they looked only alcug the 
banks of the river. The night was well advanced 
before the ages were The riflemen 
standing ata distance could distinctly perceive the 
Indians sleeping, in fancied security, with their feet 
in close proximity with the dying embers of the 
camp-fire. There, too, was the little captive, Cor- 
poral Tom, peacefully slumbering, with a dusky 
guard at either side. It was necessary, of course, 
that the camp should be approached with the utmost 
caution, in order that the sentinels might be sur- 
prised and killed before they could give the alarm. 
Quietly, but quickly, the riflemen distributed them- 
selves; some to the right, others to the left, in order 
to surround the encampment, and not the snapping 
of a twig gave notice of their presence. The drowsy 
sentinels, thinking the camp perfectly secure from 
attack, were one after another surprised at their 
posts and slain without a struggle, and gradually the 
riflemen contracted their line until the little opening 
in the woods, which seemed like an island in the 
midst of a large bay, and which had been selected by 
the Indians as most suitable for their night’s rest, 
was surrounded by a band of skillful and determined 
men. 

The Indians, who numbered over thirty, lay sleep- 
ing without the least suspicion of the presence of 
their enemy, and, according to the directions of Cap- 
tain Dick, each rifleman picked out his victim and 
directed upon him the fatal aim of his weapon. The 
command of “ fire ” was followed by the simultane- 
ous reports of a score of rifles, and the astonished 
savages who had survived the destructive bullets of 
their foes, leaped to their feet only to be struck to 
the ground by the butts of the settlers’ rifles. Cap- 
tain Dick was to be seen bravely making his way to 
the spot where his little son lay bound hand and 
foot, and, as each redskin fell before his terrific blows, 
he shouted out the numbers “seventeen, eighteen, 
nineteen.” 

As he approached to free the little corporal, a sight 
met his eyes that made his blood run cold. A brutal 
Indian was in the act of gathering up the hair of the 
child in his hand preparatory to securing his scalp. 
With one bound the enraged rifleman leaped upon 
the red man’s back, and in a moment they grappled, 
and with equal ferocity strove to encompass each 
other’s death. Captain Dick, although a good 
wrestler, found his match in his lithe and active ene- 
my, and, as he buried his knife to the hilt in the In- 
dian’s breast, he found that of the savage sheathed 
in his own side. The riflemen, who had almost ex- 
terminated the band of Indians, now rushed to the 
assistance of their captain. The rifleman was torn 
from the grasp of the dying redskin, and his com- 
rades hastened to lay him carefully on the grass, and 
do all in their power to stay the flow of blood. The 
little captive was at once relieved of his bonds, and 
was led to the spot where his father lay breathing his 
last. The captain embraced his son with the great- 
est fervor, and Tommy wept as if his heart would 
break, while even those sturdy sons of the forest who 
stood around, were greatly moved, and in broken 
voices bade their captain have no fear for the future 
welfare of their little corporal. The dying rifleman 
earnestly thanked them, and suddenly raising him- 
self up he demanded if the Indian was dead. The 
affirmative answer he received satisfied him, and 
leaning back he expired with a placid countenance, 
ejaculating the single word, “‘ twenty!” 
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STRANGE GIRL OF STOCKHOLM. 
A maid, who lately removed from the country to 
the city, who never even learned to read a book, gets 
into a frequent fit of sickness of a peculiar kind, con- 
sisting herein, that she is taken with a strong swoon 
twice or thrice a week, in which she is entirely be- 
yond and quite insensible of herself and anything 
about her. During such a paroxysm of swooning she 
prays and preaches, without having the least knowl- 
edge of it herself. She then first speaks with our 
Lord in prayer for herself, for the city and nation, in 
great fervency. Then she preaches of our Saviour, 
his incarnation, life, sufferings and death, with a loud 
voice, coherently and emphatically ; at the same time 
she places before her hearers, in a friendly and con- 
vincing manner, their deplorable situation, sins and 
corruption, and encourages them to repentance, and 
to turn to the Lord our Saviour with all their hearts. 
She also testifies that the Lord has got his chosen 
ones in this city,whom he cherishes and acknowledges 
as his children, who live in love and peace together 





retraced their steps and were returning in the direc- 


and edify one another. Tuose are hated and despis- 


According to the 
Pp of Captain Dick the savages had continu- 
ed their march into the river, and in turn had 


Thence they had proceeded from tree to tree, until 
they had gone a considerable distance from the spot 


Father. 

All this made a great noise in the city, and though 
it usually happened in the night that she had a par- 
oxysm, a great many people came to hear her, from 
time to time. The magistrates alxo sent physicians 
thither to make a trial of the reality of this unusual 
swooning; which they did by putting the strongest 
spirits under her nose, and tried all other means to 
bring her to, in vain, until her usugl time to recover 
approached. Another time a candle was put close 
to her eyes, but no blinking, or the least motion was 
perceived, nor was it possible to disturb her in any 
manner till she was done; when she stretched out 
her hand as if receiving something with which she 
stroked her eyes and ears, and so came to again. 
Her hearers were not only common people, but no- 
blemen of high rank. Some of those noblemen only 
came to assure themselves of the fallacy as they be- 
lieved of the report of this wonderful maid; but were 
eutirely confounded. 


Life, to the young, is a fairy tale just opened; to 
the old, it is a tale read through, ending with death. 

















@ur Curious Department. : 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


To color Wood Fibre while Growing. 

It is well known that scientific experiments have 
lately been in progress in Europe to color the fibre of 
wood during the progress of its growth. Mr. Hyatt 
reports the results of an invention, made by himself 
for this purpose, and at a late meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural College in London, exhibited sections of 
wood thus stained with various hues. This is accom- 
plished by the introduction of metallic solutions into 
the substance of the growing tree, which is carried 
up by the sap, and forced into the fibres and cells of 
the stem. So we can make our forests play the part 
of their own stainers and grainers, and cut downa 
pine already prepared to imitate expensive walnut or 
exotic mahogany. There is only one thing left to 
desire—that, after being thus stained, the wood could 
be induced to grow in the form of tables, chairs and 
wardrobes. That attained, we need no longer de- 
spair of realizing the much talked of machine into 
which you put raw cotton at one end, until by-and- 
by there emerges at the other a calico shirt, hemmed, 
starched, ironed, with the buttons all on, and neatly 
marked, 


Drying Plants. 

“Twenty years ago,” observes @ correspondent, 
‘*when botany was my hobby, I adopted a plan for 
drying my specimens, which was both rapid and very 
effectual in preserving colors. I borrowed a tin drip- 
ping-pan from the cook, which was just the size of 
my sheets of blotting-paper. In this I laid the 
produce of the day’s excursion between sheets of 
blotting- , in the usual way; and, when the pile 
was compicte, I covered it over with a layer of com- 
mon scouring sand half an inch thick, so that the tin 
dish appeared to be simply full of sand. I then 
placed it on the kitchen fender, or on the hob, or in 
the oven, if it were not too hot, and in three or four 
hours the w*sle batch of specimens was perfectly 
dried. It required a little care to take them out at 
the right moment, when they were baked just 
enough, and not too much; bit, this care being 
given, the success of the plan was perfect. Many 
specimens still in my herbarium bear witness to the 
superiority of such rapid drying over the old 
method.” 





American Feet. 

The New York Hide and Leather Journal notices 
a few of ‘ths differences in the shape of the feet of 
| people in various sections of the country. Shoes 
made for one locality are not adapted for all. For 
instance, a broad shoe, wide in the shank, is best 
adapted to the Eastern trade, a narrow sole meeting 
with but little favor. Rhode Island, though the 
smallest State in the Union, can boast of some of the 
biggest feet that ever trod sole leather. The Middle 
States require slimmer shoes, and higher in the in- 
step, than the East. The instep grows higher as we 
progress southward, commencing with Virginia, and 
the foot shorter and more plump. Rarely, at the 
North, does # full-grown man wear less than a No. 6, 
running up in the scale of sizes to No. 11; but, at the 


and seldom over nines. The ladies of the South, 
adds the Charleston Courier, have confessedly always 
had thz caaallest and prettiest feet of any race in the 
world. 


Instantaneously Lighted. 

At the royal palace at Berlin, forty thousand wax 
candles are instantaneously lighted by one match. 
The mode of p ding is simple gh, the wicks 
being previously all connected by a thread spun out 
of gun-cotton, on lighting one end of which all the 
candles are lighted simultaneously, and thus the 
whole of ihe seven hundred apartments are illami- 
nated at once. The process is so easy that the won- 
der is, that it is not more extensively known and 
generally practised. In Russia the same ingenious 
method is employed for lighting up the churches on 
grand occasions. 











South, many a full-sized man wears fours and fives, | 
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4 
ed by ihe people of this world, who gladly would 
scatter and destroy them; but they must take care, 
she says, not to touch the eyeballs of God, whose 
very heirs are counted altogether. An angel from 
heaven gathers their tears, and brings them to the 
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d by the people of this world, who gladly would 
catter and destroy them; but they must. take cate, 
he says, not to touch the eyeballs of God, whose 
very hairs are counted altogether. An angel from 
‘heaven gathers their tears, and brings them to the 
father. 
All this made a great noise in the city, and though 

t usually happened in the night that she hada si 
xysm, @ great many people came to hear her, fro! 
‘tom | ime to time. The magistrates alxo sent dipebiaelh 
, thither to make a trial of the reality of this unusual 
wooning; which they did by putting the strongest 
-pirits under her nose, and tried all other means to 

: a her to, in vain, until her usugl time to recover 
ee .pproached. Another time a candle was put close 
~o her eyes, but no blinking, or the Jeast motion was 
verceived, nor was it possible to disturb her in any 
«i+ ooo -nanner till she was done; when she stretched out 
uy ver hand asif receiving something with which she 
troked her eyes and ears, and so came to again. 
‘fer hearers were not only common people, but no- 
'lemen of high rank. Some of those noblemen only 
toate “ame to assure themselves of the fallacy as they be- 
Travis ieved of the report of this wonderfal maid; but were 

' -ntirely confounded. 


to the | 


1 i] ' 





_., Leif, to the young, is a fairy tale just opened; to 
‘ , he old, it is a tale read through, ending with death. 











@ur Curious Department. 


ye | (Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


'o color Wood Fibre while Growing. 

It is well known that scientific experiments have 
itely been in progress in Europe to color the fibre of 
ood during the progress of its growth. Mr. Hyatt 
oports the results of an invention, made by himself 
r this purpose, and at a late meeting of the Royal 
igricaltural College in London, exhibited sections of 
‘ood thus stained with various hues. This is accom- 
lished by the introduction of metallic solutions into 
1e substance of the growing tree, which is carried 
p by the sap, and forced into the fibres and cells of 
he stem. So we can make our forests play the part 
their own stainers and grainers, and cut down a 
ine already prepared to imitate expensive walnut or 
xotic mahogany. There is only one thing left to 

‘esire—that, after being thus stained, the wood could 

8 induced to grow in the form of tables, chairs and 

ardrobes. That attained, we need no longer de- 

vair of realizing the much talked of machine into 

' vhich you put raw cotton at one end, until by-and- 

‘.y there emerges at the other a calico shirt, hemmed, 

‘arched, ironed, with the buttons all on, and neatly 
iarked. 


Irying Plants. 
“Twenty years ago,” observes a correspondent, 
jh res ‘when botany was my hobby, I adopted a plan for 
'rying my specimens, which was both rapid and very 
tectual in preserving colors. I borrowed a tin drip- 
’ ing-pan from the cook, which was just the size of 
sinntty \y sheets of blotting-paper. In this I laid the 
‘is wal |! reduce of the day’s excursion between sheets of 
lotting-paper, in the usual way; and, when the pile 
' vas complete, I covered it over with a layer of com- 
non scouring sand half an inch thick, so that the tin 
' » oooe | ‘ish appeared to be simply full of sand. I then 
Qo iver laced it on the kitchen fender, or on the hob, or in 
*he oven, if it were not too hot, and in three or four 
‘ours the whole batch of specimens was perfectly 
' ‘ried. It required a little care to take them out at 
he right moment, when they were baked just 
nough, and not too much; bit, this care being 
} ‘iven, the success of the plan was perfect. Many 
TABS. 3 «pecimens still in my herbarium bear witness to the 
Div ) + superiority of such rapid drying over the old 
Oo “4.5.5 | ynethod.’” 
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‘ey oar. Smerican Feet. 
The New York Hide and Leather Journal notices 
« few of ‘the differences in the shape of the feet of 
people in various sections of the country. Shoes 
made for one locality are not adapted for all. For 
.ustance, @ broad shoe, wide in the shank, is best 
| .dapted to the Eastern trade, a narrow sole meeting 
it. with but little favor. Rhode Island, though the 
" mallest State in the Union, can boast of some of the 
-iggest feet that ever trod sole leather. The Middle 
tates require slimmer shoes, and higher in the in- 
| sep, than the East. The instep grows higher as we 
progress southward, commencing with Virginia, and 
ae foot shorter and more plump. Rarely, at the 
North, does a full-grown man wear less than a No. 6, 
nos cunning up in the scale of sizes to No. 11; but, at the 
A +p. | South, many a full-sized man wears fours and fives, | 
roi eon | #nd seldom over nines. The ladies of the South, 
1. +>. | udds the Charleston Courier, have confessedly always 
ad the smallest and prettiest feet of any race in the 

mes world, 


(or Tnstantaneously Lighted. 

au At the royal palace at Berlin, forty thousand wax 
waa indles are instantaneously lighted by one match. 
' ‘ ‘he mode of p g is simple gh, the wicks 
1 1) oeing previously all ted by a thread spun out 
vn oe * gun-cotton, on lighting one end of which all the 
2 undies are lighted simultaneously, and thus the 
era \ hole of the seven hundred apartments are illumi- 
heur § ated at once. The process is so easy that the won- 
‘er is, that it is not more extensively known and 
enerally practised. In Russia the same ingenious 
ethod is employed for lighting up the churches on 

‘rand occasions. 
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The World in Miniature. 


LOVE IS DANGEROUS. 
Yes, Love is but a dangerous guest 
For hearts as young as thine, 
Where youth's unshadowed joys should rest, 
Life's spring-time fancies shine. 


Then, sweetest, leave the wildering dream, 
Till Time has nerved thy heart 

To brook the fitful cloud and gleam, 
Which must in love have part. 


Ah! life has many a blessed hour 
That passion never knows, 

And youth may gather many a flower 
Beside the blushing rose. 


The eccentric Mrs. Lyons, who adopted the spirit- 
uslist Hume and made him rich, and now wants to 
get rid of her son and regain her money, is likely to 
have a hard time of it. All the proceedings were 
regular. The gift was deliberately made, and Hume 
assumed the lady’s name as an equivalent, beside 
waiting upon her in a most devoted way. The money, 
$150,000 in all, is invested in real estate mortgages, 
in the hands of trustees, and it is hardly probable 
that the approaching trial will restore it to the 
widow. 

One of the theatres of Paris has the following an- 
nouncement placarded outside :—‘‘ You are requested 
not to bring children who, from their age, are inca- 
pable of appreciating the talent of the artists.” 


David Henshaw was the first man in Massachu- 
setts who offered a printed ballot at the polls, he 
claiming that it was, in a legal point of view, a writ- 
ten one. The ballot was rejected. Henshaw prose- 
cuted the selectmen, and the matter was carried to 
the supreme court, where it was decided that Hen- 
shaw’s view of the matter was correct. Since that 
time we have been allowed to use printed ballots. 





It is not generally known that among the most 
valuable productions of Pennsylvania is nickel, the 
metal so largely used in the coinage of cents. Four- 
teen miles from Lancaster are the Gap mines and 
smelting works. The mines are now owned mainly, 
we believe, by Joseph Wharton, of Philadelphia. 
The final working of the nickel ore is done in Cam- 
den. In all, about one hundred and fifty men are 
employed at the mines and smelting works. 


Fontenelle had a great liking for asparagus, and 
preferred it dressed well with oil. One day a certain 
bon vivant abbe came unexpectedly to dinner. The 
abbe was very fond of asparagus also, but liked his 
with butter. Fontenelle affirmed that for a friend 
there was no sacrifice of which he did not feel himself 
capable, and that half the dish of asparagus he had 
ordered for himself should be done with butter. 
Whilst they were talking—waiting for dinner—the 
poor abbe falls suddenly down in a fit of apoplexy. 
Upon which Fontenelle suddenly springs up, scam- 
pers down to the kitchen with agility, and cries out 
to his cook, “‘ The whole with oil—the whole with oil, 
as at first.” 


As scalping is a somewhat rare experience, Mr. 
Thompson’s sensations are of considerable interest. 
He says that when, after sawing and hacking about 
his head for half an hour, and giving a finishing cut 
over his left temple, the scalper gave it a jerk because 
it stuck a little, it “just felt as ifthe whole head was 
taken right off.” 


Dr. Raimbert, a French doctor, practises a new 
method of introducing medicine in the animal econo- 
my, viz., by the nostrils. He has done so with mor- 
phine, which, it seems, introduced in that way, will 
cure violent headaches. 

As many as fifty thousand tons of soap used in silk 
manufacture were frequently allowed to pass off to 
waste in the Rhone. Most of this is now recovered 
by the use of sulphuret of carbon, and is used again 
in manufacture. 

The Vienna press club has adopted a resolution to 
the effect that no work shall henceforth be done at 
the printing-offices on Sunday. This, however, is 
not in order that the day may be better observed, 
but so that the editors, reporters and printers may 
be able to drink their beer in peace. 

Croker, formerly English secretary of the admiralty, 
was an Irishman, and remarkable for his self-conceit 
and the positiveness of his opinions. Once, at a din- 
ner party, he even pertinaciously insisted on setting 
the Duke of Wellington right as to the battle of 
Waterloo. The duke, changing the subject to per- 
cussion caps, found Croker still opposing his opinion. 
The duke lost his patience at length, and exclaimed, 
* Come, Croker, I may not know much about Water- 
loo, but 1should know something about copper caps.” 


The London Lancet mentions a curious instance of 
deception under an operation. A woman, having 
fractured her leg, was conveyed to a hospital, where 

ion was d to be y- This 
was performed under chloroform; but, as she was of 
a timid and nervous temperament, she was kept for 
forty days in ignorance of the fact that she had lost 
her limb. 


Away up among the White Mountains a reverend 
doctor from Boston found a man on the shady side of 
fifty hoeing his living out of the barren hills. Intro- 
ducing himself, he soon succeeded in exciting in the 
old man the Yankee propensity to ask questions, first 
among which was, ‘‘ Where d’ye hail from?” An- 
swering that he was from Boston, the old man of the 
hoe replied, “ Why, I wouldn’t think ye’d like to live 
away off there.” 





Buch in Vittle. 


A Mr. Weston is to walk from Portland to Chicago 
in twenty-six days for a wager of $20,000. 

The city clerk has received $7219 for dog licenses 
this year. 

Some of the Alabama emigrants to Brazil have re- 
turned disgusted and cursing. . 

A Minnesota editor weighs 642 pounds. He isa 
heavy writer. 

Five men dug up $300 worth of gold from one of 
the rivers in the Dominion, in a day and a half. 

A religious paper calls camp-meetings the straw- 
berries and cream of Christianity. 

A German woman hung herself to be free from a 
drunken husband. 

Maximilian thought bull-fights the only sensible 
sport. The bulls might take issue with him. 

The number of Roman Catholic newspapers is in- 
creasing in England. They are all anti-Fenian. 
Prince Albert’s ‘‘ History of Bal 1” is ted 
now that the queen’s book has been so well received. 
California will this year produce $35,000,000 gallons 
of wine. 

The ram Stonewall has sailed for Japan, where she 
is owned. 

Chalking a handsome face is like whitewashing a 
painting. 

There is one thing that is falling—the rain. That 
comes down without price. 

Out West a Mr. Jolly has married a Miss Molly. 
Sbe is Jolly for a life. 

Base playing—the present matches of base ball. 

It is denied that a tin mine has been found in 
Missouri. 

Russia has ordered 100,000 rifles from the United 
States—the Berdan pattern. 

This year in Boston the rate of taxation will be $16 
per thousand. 

Twenty-five thousand London tailors threaten to 
come to this country. 

The first bale of cotton marketed in Montgomery 
was from the plantation of a Maine man. 

Mr. Todd blew down the chimney of a kerosene 
lamp, last week, and the lamp blew him up. 

A Liverpool sporting-publican leaves a fortune of 
$975,000. 

A druggist in Troy, Ohio, who put up corrosive 
sublimate for calomel, killed his man. 

Jeff Davis has been weighed and found wanting. 
He balances only 130 pounds. 








per annum from Prussia, and “say no more about it.” 

The pope has received $15,000,000 in the shape of 
“ Peter’s Pence.” 

The lioness that nearly ate M. Batty has died un- 
der a Ceesarian operation. 

There are between sixty and seventy reporters in 
the gallery of the house of lords. 

The last “rows” of summer—the final regatta of 
the season. 

Bourcicault’s plays average him two thousand dol- 
lars a week. 

The gamblers of New York are getting up a pro- 
tective union, and talk about a license law. 

Louis Napoleon has given $10,000 towards the 
North Pole Expedition. 

Wyoming county turns out 26,000 pounds of cheese 
per day. 

Burglars have begun to take up their residence in 
closed houses in New York. 

A billiard-keeperfat Saratoga shot dead a drunken 
man named Jones who had slapped his face. 

Two more Southern papers—Florida and South 
Carolina—fly the Grant-Fessenden flag. 

Hamilton, Ohio, is accommodated with one drink- 
ing-saloon to every forty inhabitants. 

Aman starved to death in the streets of Jersey 
City, lately. 

Next May a new cable will be laid from Brest to 
New York. 

Very tew young men in the market this year; they 
don’t seem to bite at matrimonial hooks. 

Michigan wont allow women to vote just at present. 

Horse-fairs are held all over the country; so there 
is much horse talk just now. 

An angler in Rutland, Vt., scores 2600 trout taken 
this season. 

The English race on the islands increases at the 
rate of one thousand per day. 

A man who murdered a barber for refusing to 
black his boots has been arrested in Nashville. 

There were two hundred and seventy-six sets of 
false teeth counted at a Hatfield camp-meeting. All 
did fine execution on the prog. 

An irrepressible relic-hunter carried off Sherman’s 
hat at Atchinson. 

Peru is having its one and two-cent coins struck at 
Waterbury. A cents-ible proceeding. 

A man in Buffalo fired a pistol into his mouth, and 
it is the last morsel he will ever put there, poor soul! 

England thinks of stopping the cvolie trade at 
Hong Kong. 

Two Detroit slaughtermen are to have a trial of 
speed in dressing a bullock. Stakes, $100. 

The Paris Exposition building is to come down 
next year. 

An army of five thousand girls will pick the hop 
crop in Sauk county, Wisconsin. 

A man ran six miles to his home in Great Falls, 
N. H., and dropped dead from the exertion. 

Serving on the jury in warm weather is quite 
trying. 

In Rock Island a ram met a merchant on the street 
and butted him into a black and blue condition. 

















King George, of Hanover, will take 700,000 thalers: 


The Florist. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Eccremocarpus. 

A half-hardy climber of vigorous growth, producing 
a profasion of orange-scarlet flowers, and ripening 
abundance of seed. It will grow in any common gar- 
den soil; and if cut down to the root in autumn, and 
covered with dead leaves, straw, or anything to pre- 
serve it from the frost during winter, it will shoot up 
again the following spring. It may be propagated by 
cuttings struck under a bell-glass; but it ripens seeds 
so freely, that it is most easily raised from them. 
They should be sown in autumn as soon as they are 
ripe, on a slight hotbed ; and the plants, which should 
be kept in a frame and greenhouse, should be shifted 
two or three times till they are ready for planting out 
in Aprilor May. Theyshould be watered and shaded 
for a day or two, till they seem established. 





Tile-Root. 

Beautiful little bulbous plants, which were for- 
merly considered to belong to Ixia. G. Rocheana, the 
Plaid Ixia, is particularly beautiful; and the whole 
plant is not above six inches high. The bulbs are not 
larger than a pea. All the species requirea little pro- 
tection during winter, though more from heavy rains 
than frost, if the bulbs are left in the ground at that 
season. If, however, they have been planted on a 
dry sandy bank, they may be left without any cover- 
ing. all the species, from their low stature and the 
brilliancy of their flowers, look exceedingly well in 
pots. In this case they ahould be grown in sand and 
peat, or very sandy loam, and the pots should be well 
drained with cinders. 


The Bouseheeper. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Bread and Butter Pudding. 

Cut five slices of bread across the loaf, very thin; 
spread them thick with butter; cut the slices in two 
or four parts; butter adish and lay them in with a 
spoonful of dried currants between each slice. Lay 
them so’ that the top will be even, and not quite as 
high as the dish; pour over them a quart of custard 
made with boiled milk, and five or six eggs, and 
flavored with peach and nutmeg. It will bake in 
less than an hour if the milk is boiled, and is best 
not baked very long. Some persons prefer to toast 
the bread. 





Roast Leg of Mutton. 

Put the leg into an iron saucepan with enough 
cold water to cover it, let it come toa boil gently, 
parboil it by simmering only; have the spit or jack 
ready, and take it from the hot water and put it to 
the fire instantly; it will take from an hour to an 
hour and a half, if large, and less time, if small. 





Boiled Shad. 

Clean your shad, wash it and wipe, flour it well, 
wrap it inacloth, and put it into a large vessel of 
boiling water with a great deal of salt. It will re- 
quire about twenty minutes to cook it. Serve it with 
egg sauce or rich-drawn butter. 





Lemon Syrup. 

Six pounds of sugar, two quarts of water, one pint 
of lemon-juice. Mix the sugar and water together, 
and as soon as the sugar is dissolved place it over the 
fire; boil and skim it, then add the lemon-juice. 





Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Potsen, of ‘enmateeds Mr. J. 
Howard Brown and Miss Josie Appl 

Dr. Harris Lubelski and Miss Es yo ldbe' 

At Upton, y v. Mr. Dyer, Mr. William 
of Savannah, Ga., and Miss Sarah C., daughter of Colonel 
Davia Wood, of U tag 

At Dover, N. y Rev. Mr. Stew: Mr. Isaac 
Coombs and Miss Tyidle Richardson, both of Boston. 


Deaths. 


A. cate. 41; Mr. Tae ag 
r. Jarvis Danforth, 69; 
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86. 
25. 
70. 
56. 
71. 


Chamberlin, 47. 
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This sterling ore paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its ciass in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 
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ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
lant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Tue Man or Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 

ALICE, THE. FisHER GirL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 

VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 

THE Ipr1oT PaurER, by Matthew S. Vinton.—THe PLAGUE 

OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 

by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tne Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 

WILD WIL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 

by Maurice Silingsby.—Tuz SEA GuLL, by Walter Clar- 

ence.—THE DEATH-TovcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 

BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 

FREEBOOggR, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 

L. 8. Goodwin.—Tue Pouice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE GiP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THR RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—REDPATH, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SuipP, by Captain Charlies E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TnHE OUTLAW, by Lieutepant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
or DEeatH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrpPHa's Hts- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—K1nAn’s Curss, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THe* BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jic Porter, by Matthew 8. 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 


Ores 
BY CARRIE 0. HALLOCK. 





We meet in the street, and bow and smile, 
Thinking bitterly all the while; 
And others look on, and say the past 
Has faded out of our hearts at last. 
Sometimes you come in the evening's hush, 
And long we talk of common things; 
You see your presence never brings 
To my pale cheek the slightest flush; 
You will never kiss my lips again; 
I will not suffer it from you, 
For whether you be false or true, 
The cruel past is all too plain 
Before my mind; my mocking lips 
Speak lightly of our friendship now, 
For well do I remember how 
You put my whole life in eclipse. 


Another hand than yours more dear 

Is clasping mine; no doubt or fear 

That its strong hold will ever break, 

Or leave me, even for the sake 

Of what you left my side to gain, 

Comes to me now with grief or pain. 

*Twere vain to dream o’er bygone hours, 
Or the hopes that made them dear; 

They withered away with summer flowers, 
And the present is only here; 

But it has brought a more perfect bliss; 

You never gave mea love like this. 
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THE WISHING STONE. 
A FAIRY STORY. 


BY E. J. WHITNEY. 


ALLEGRA ALGRAVE was a dear little girl of four- 
teen. She bad curling nut-brown hair, deep blue 
eyes, and red cheeks and lips that looked as if made 
for kisses; and so they were. Allegra’s parents had 
been well off, but the long illness of her father, and 
the delicate health of her mother, soon drained their 
little savings to their utmost extent. She would 
have gone out to service, but her mother was unable 
to do without her help. 

One day she was picking up dead wood in the 
forest, and being very weary, she sat down to rest 
and eat the diuner she carried. 

“ What a little bit!’ thought she, unrolling a small 
piece of johnny cake and two small potatoes. She 
had scarcely tasted it ere she heard a feeble voice say: 

‘Give me food, little girl, or I perish.” 

Allegra sprang to her feet, and saw an old woman 
reclining on the ground. She was very pale, and 
clothed in a curious dress, a short cloak and an old 
hood. Although hungry, Allegra did not hesitate a 
moment, but gave the poor creature her dinner. It 
was eagerly devoured, and she was asked if she had 
more. 

“Certainly not, madam; else I should have given 
it you,” she replied, indignantly. 

The old woman suiled covertly as she said, “ Well, 
well, my dear, 1 thank you for what there was, al- 
though [ should like more right well. Now can you 
tell me where I cansleep to-night? For L little relish 
sleeping out of doors this cold weather,” shrugging 
her shoulders. 

“Come with me, and you shall have my pallet of 
straw,” answered the little girl. 

“Ah! I thank you—I thank you; but is it far to 
go?” 

“‘ Not more than a mile or so, madam.” 





“Whom have you brought home, Allegra?” in- 
quired her mother on her return. 

“a poor old creature to whom I gave my dinner, 
and have promised to let her lie on my pallet of straw 
to-night.” 

Madame Algravesighed. ‘ You did quite right, my 
child, although you will go to sleep hungry; for the 
meal and potatoes are spent, and we have nothing 
else.” 

“Do not despair, dear mamma. We shall have 
something to-morrow, I dare say; and do not, if you 
please, let the poor old woman know | have had 
nothing,” said Allegra, cheerfully, although her heart 
beat almost to suffucation, and the tears rose to her 
blue eyes. 

The old woman was kindly welcomed, and saying 
she was weary, she sought the hard couch of Allegra. 
The next morning she accompanied Allegra to the 
forest. On arriving there, she took a curious-looking 
stone from her pocket, and said: 

“ Kind Allegra, I give you this stone in return for 
your kindness tome. Use it rightly, and it will bring 
you great good. Itisthe Wishing Stone. Farewell.” 

The next moment she disappeared in the forest. 

“Ah, me!” cried Allegra, clasping the stone tight- 
ly; “ how I wish for something to eat for myself and 
my dear parents!” 

No sooner had she uttered these words than a table 
was spread before her, covered with delicious food. 
Her eyes glistened at the sight; then, restraining 
herself from devouring it only with her eyes, she 
exclaimed : 

“How I wish that all these good things were at 
home; for they are hungry as well as I.” 

What was her surprise to feel herself moving swift- 








ly through the air, and in a few moments set down at 
the door of her own home. 

“O papa, mamma!” she cried, on recovering her 
breath; “see, see what that poor old woman has 
given me.” 

Her mother rushed to the door, and seeing the 
table, she cried: 

‘* What does this mean? How could she, who was 
nearly as bad off as ourselves, give you this?” 

‘*It was the Wishing Stone she gave me, and it has 
brought all this. She said if I used it rightly it would 
bring me great good. How glad I am I gave her my 
dinner!” And Allegra danced for joy. ° 

The wonderful Wishing Stone was ined and 


** Go to court!” echoed her parents. ‘ What would 
you do there?” 

* 1 should see the customs and ways of the world.” 

“So you would, my dear,” said her father. “I 
wonder I never thought of it. Come, wife, you and 
¥ will go to court, also.” 

In less than a week they set out on their journey. 
They went in great style. Four horsemen preceded 
them, and eight followed with three carriages, con- 
taining the servants and luggage. They had gone a 
Jong distance, and were in the depths of a large 
‘forest, when they heard a cry for help. 

-“O papa,” cried Allegra, “some one needs our 





re-examined, and very thankful was the pour family 
for the precious gift. 

A few weeks went by, and the cold became intense 
in the old hovel where Mr. Algrave lived. The little 
fuel Allegra had gathered in the forest was soon ex- 
hausted, and her father was contined to his bed with 
@ severe cough. Allegra looked at her Wishing 
Stone, and thought to herself, “ If it is only possible, 
how glorious it will be.” 

Her mother being quite unwell, she persuaded her 
to lie down, and when convinced that both her 
parents were asleep, she took her Wishing Stone and 
said, timidly: ; 

*“*Good Wishing Stone, I wish, O,so much! for a 
fine house, finely furnished, in sume beautiful warm 
country, for dear papa and mamma, and that before 
they wake we may be there.” 

A strange, whirring sound filled her ears, and she 
knew nothing for some time. When she came to 
herself, she was in a beautiful room. Large windows 
and mirrors reached to the floor. The windows, of 
colored and transparent glass, covered with lace cur- 
tains that swept the floor, first met hereye. The 
chairs, sofas, fauteuils, ottomans, etc., were covered 
with rose-colored satin, and the carpet, to Allegra’s 
eyes, seemed composed of natural flowers. Marble 
busts and magnificent vases, filled with exquisite 
flowers, adorned each corner, while in the centre of 
the room fell a fountain of perfumed water into a 
small basin. The drops, filled with rarer light than 
diamonds, thrilled the air with melody. 

Clapping her hands with delight, Allegra ran in 
search of her parents. They were still asleep, but 
instead of the miserable bed on which she fast saw 
them, they were now on a superb couch of rosewood, 
with silk and satin coverings. Allegra could hardly 
contain herself for joy, and she kissed the Wishing 
Stone rapturously. Catching sight of her old clothes, 
she clasped it tightly, and danced for joy when new 
clothing came for herself and parents. 

“* What shall I do?” she cried. ‘I know not how 
to dress myself in these fine things,” examining a 
pearl necklace and bracelets. Then clasping her 
Wishing Stone, she wished for some one to come and 
dress her. 

In a few moments a handsome white woman, finely 
dressed, fullowed by a black woman, ehiered the 
apartment, and made a low curtesy. Allegra looked 
up half-trightened, and said not a word. 

“ Miss Allegra,” said the white woman, in a sweet 
voice, ‘‘my name is Evina, and hers is Cassale,” 
pointing to the colored woman. ‘‘ We are both your 
servants, and we will do whatsoever you desire us. 
Will you let me dress you now, sweet mistress?” 

“*T am in haste,” said Allegra, recovering herself; 





““g0 speed you as you can.” 


In a short time, Allegra, under Evina’s skillful fin- 
gers, looked like a fairy in her new attire. Clasping 
the necklace on her white neck, Evina said to Cas- 
sale, “Go wreathe red buds, small flowers and green 
leaves, for a wreath for our mistress.” 

Cassale obeyed, and soon returned with a lovely 
garland. Evina placed it on her sunny curls, and 
leading her to the full length mirror, bade her see 
herself. Allegra blushed with pleasure at the lovely 
vision that met her eye. A dress of white India 
muslin, with gold leaves, adorned her lovely person. 
A small jacket of rose-colored silk, trimmed with 
pearl fringe, tiny, rose-colored silk slippers, with 
pearl buckles, and pearl necklace and bracelets com- 
pleted her attire. 

“O, that good old woman!” she cried, joyously. 
“What will papa and mamma say to this good for- 
tune? Remain here, Evina, and I will wake them.” 

So saying, she stole noiselessly to the bedside, and 
imprinted a kiss on her mother’scheek. Mrs. Algrave 
opened her eyes, and cried, in astonishment: 

“ WhereamI? Are you an angel?” 

“No, dear mamma; I am only your little girl. Do 
get up and dress yourself, and then see all the beau- 
tiful things that good old woman has given us,” re- 
plied Allegra, joyously. ‘‘Come, dear papa, you 
shall have that nice chicken you wanted so badly.” 

In a short time Mr. and Madame Algrave entered 
the room where Allegra sat. 

** What does this mean? and how came we in this 
lovely place?” asked they in the same breath. 

“Ah! how lovely you look!” cried their daughter. 
* Rest on those sofas while I tell you.” 

On concluding she rang a golden bell, and Evina 
appeared, and said, “‘ Tea is waiting, mistress.” 

Allegra led the way to an elegant dining-room, and, 
to her parents’ surprise, they beheld a sumptuous 
repast served on golden dishes. 

Whoever possessed the Wishing Stone became wise, 
and Allegra soon became learned and wise. She grew 
more and more beautifal, and on her eighteenth 
birthday one could not find a more beautiful girl in 
the world. 

“Thad astrange fancy last night,” said Allegra, 
the morning after her birthday; ‘‘and I believe I 
shall go4o court.” 





ist Let us hasten to their aid.” 

They hastened to the place from whence the cries 
proceeded, and found a young man defending himself 
against the assault of four ruffians. He was nearly 
exhausted. The robbers were soon put to flight, and 
the youth taken into Mr. Algrave’s carriage and 
conveyed to his own residence. After thanking him 
warmly, the young man said: 

“‘T was on my return from a long journey, and lost 
in thought when the robbers attacked me.” 

He gave his name as Wilhem. He was a handsome 
young man of twenty-five—medium height—raven 
curls shade a broad white forehead—soft, dark eyes, 
in which lurked a world of fun—a jetty beard covered 
his lip and chin—and when he spoke he uttered the 
words in a surprisingly melodious voice. This was 
Wilhem, the stranger. 

Allegra was the fairest jewel in the crowd of beau- 
ties at court. She was the first in the chase, and 
toasted by all the young gallants in the kingdom. 
The fame of ber beauty and goodness went far and 
near, and the king, although away a great distance, 
heard cf her, and sent for her to be his bride. Four 
servants brought the perfumed note on a salver of 
gold. 

She was already promised to Wilhem. 

“Ah! think, loved Allegra,” said be; “it is the 
king himself that asks your hand. Gv to him, and 
be happy.” 

** How little you care for me!” was the answer; 
** to think, even for a moment, I could be so base as 
to leave happiness with one [ love for a phantom, a 
shadow.” 

“Nay,” replied Wilhem, “I thought not that; but 
a life of devotion shall reward you.” 

On the day of their marriage, Allegra (robed in the 
finest lace, wrought with tiny diamonds,) was sur- 
prised to see a very great multitude of people scatter 
flowers in the way to the church, until they reached 
the horses’ knees. The ncbies were assembled already 
to witness the ceremony, and many royal gifts were 
given the fair bride. On the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, all the people cried with one accord: 

“ Long live King Wilhem and Queen Allegra!” 

Then Allegra knew, for the first time, the true rank 
of Wilhem the stranger. 

*‘ See what came of our coming to court,” said her 
father. 

And very many years passed, with their dark 
shadows and fair ones, over the happy heads of Alle- 
gra and her husband, King Wilbem. 

So you see, children, what is gained by being kind 
and benevolent to those who are poorer than your- 
selves. 





ANECDOTE OF DR. MURRAY. 


The following anecdote is told of the late Dr. Mur- 
ray, who pursued his collegiate course at Williams- 
town, during the presidency of that acute and accom- 
plished critic, Rev. Dr. Griffin. In his fourth year 
he was brought into more immediate contact with 
the venerable president, whose duty it was to exam- 
ine and criticise the written exercises of the graduat- 
ing class. Dr. Murray, when a young man, and even 
down to the day of his last illness, wrote a free, round 
and beautiful hand; and his exercise at this time, 
which was to undergo the scrutiny of his venerated 
preceptor, had been prepared with uncommon neat- 
ness and accuracy. Dr: Griffin was accustomed to 
use a quill pen, with a very broad nib. i 

Introduced into his august presence, young Murray, 
with be ing diffid , pr ted his elegantly- 
written piece for the ordeal. The discerning eye of 
the president passed quickly over the first sentence, 
and with a benignant look, he turned to his pupil, 
and said, in his peculiar way: 

‘Murray, what do you mean by this first sen- 
tence?” 

Murray answered, blushingly, ‘‘I mean so and so, 
sir.” 

“Then say so, Murray,” and at the same time 
drew his heavy pen through line after line, striking 
out about one-third of it. 

Having carefully read the next sentence, the ven. 
erable critic again inquired: oe 

** Murray, what do you mean by this?” 

He tremblingly replied, “* Doctor, I mean eo and so.” 

* Please just to say so,” striking out again about 
one-half of the beautitully-written page. 

In this way, with his broad nib (which made no 
clean mark), he proceeded to deface the nice clean 
paper of the young collegian, so that, at the close of 
the exercise, the erasures nearly equalled all that 
remained of the carefully-prepared manuscript. 

This trying scene was not lost upon young Murray. 
He considered it one of the most important events of 
his college course. It taught him to think and write 
concisely; and when he had anything to say, to say 
it, in a simple, direct, and intelligible manner. In- 
deed, much that distinguished him as one of our most 
vigorous and pointed writers may be attributed to 
that early leason, “Say 80, Murray.” 











Bumors of the Buy. 


A CALIFORNIA YARN. 


They tell some hard yarns in Cslifornia, the effect 
of the climate, most probably. Here is the latest 
from the Golden State, and vouched for by a news- 
paper: 

They tell a story of the depth of the snow on the 
Sierra Nevada mountains in February and March, by 
describing the visit of a merchant named Adams from 
the valley to the mining town of Meadow Lake, on 
the top of the mountains. 

He procured a paiz of snow shoes, and took the 
tracks of some who had gone over the day before. 
After some hours of hard travel be arrived where the 
town should be, and not a house wus visible. While 
he was looking around, a man suddenly came up out 
of the snow, like a mermaid out of the sea. Adams 
asked the man if he could tell him where the town of 
Meadow Lake was, not knowing as yet whether the 
object before him was a man or a spirit, 

“Why,” said the fellow, “ you are right on the 
piazza.” 

Adams asked him if he could show him where the 
store of Adams & Johnson was, 

*O yes; come along.” 

A few stoves on a pair of snow shoes soon brought 
them to*a round hole in the snow, and Adanis was 
told that that was the hole which led to the store. 
There were stairs made in the snow like a spiral way, 
twisting several times around the hole in making the 
descent. Finally, he arrived at the bottom, and was 
astonished to find his friends there, happy and gay, 
and ready to vouch for the country being one of the 
richest ever discovered. From the store they travelled 
over the town through tunnels. 





AN INDEPENDENT POLITICIAN, 


Years ago, toasts were given after dinner and dur- 
ing the dessert. At the table of the ekler President 
Adams, Governeur Morris, then a senator in Congress 
from the State of New York, was one of the invited. 
it was at the time of the feud existing between the 
president and General Hamilton, arising from the 
animadversions of the latter upon the sudden com- 
promise of our differences vith the French republic, 
Mr. Morris was called on by Mrs. Adams for a toast. 

“* Madam,” said he, ‘‘ I will give the health of my 
friend Hamilton.” 

The lady indignantly replied, “Sir, that is a toast 
never drunk at this table.” : z 

“* Suppose, then, madam,” was the cool rejuinder, 
“ we drink it now for the first time?” 

“Mr. Morris,” exclaimed the excited hostess, “if 
you persist, I shall invite the ladies to withdraw.” 

“Perhaps,” retorted the imperturbable senator, 
“it is time for them to retire.” 

The signal wus given, and as the ladies rose in obe- 
dience to it, the senator sprang trom his seat, and 
stumped on his wooden leg to the door, threw it wide 
open, and, with his constitutional buldnese, fairly 
bowed Mrs. Adams and her lady guests out of the 
room, 





HOW HE DIED. 

“ What's gone of your husband, woman?” 

** What’s gone of him, yer honor? Faith, and he’s 
gone dead.” 

“Ah! what did he die of?” 

“ Die of, yer honor? He died of a Friday.” 

“I don’t mean what day of the week, but what 
complaint?” 

*O! what complaint, ver honor? Faith, an’ it’s 
himself that didn’t get time to complain.” 

*O! O! he died suddenly?” 

** Rather that way, yer honor.” 

* Did he fall in a fit?” 

No answer. ; 

* He fell down in a fit, perhaps?” 

“A fit, yer honor? Why, not exactly that. He 
fell out of a window or through a cellar door—I don’t 
know what they call it.” 

“Ay, ay! and broke his neck ?”’ 

“No, not quite that, yer worship.” 

“ What, then?” 

“There was a bit o’ string or that like, and it 
throttled poor Mike.” 


MINOK JOKES. 


“Tis better to be happy than wise.”—There is a 
deal of happiness among some men, then. 

“ Night gives counsel.””—That must be the reason 
80 Many are out late o’ nights—the lawyers charge 
for counsel. 

“ Travellers have the privilege of lying.”—Yes, on 
the floor, and in cots and hotels, and by the roadside. 

“* Lazy folks take the most pains.”—Mistake—gla- 
ziers take more. 

‘*: Never be weary in well doing.”—Investors in oil 
wells don’t see it. 

“ Idleness is the key to beggary.”—Whis-key will 
open the same door. 

“Unto the pure ‘all things are pure.”—Yes, and 
unto the poor all things are poor, just now. 

Why is an editor’s office like the book of Revela- 
tion? Because it is full of “types and shadows,” 
and a mighty voice, like the sound of many waters, is 
ever saying to him, “ Write.” 

A bible class was asked to name the precious stones 
named in the Bible. After several scholars had given 
answers, one little fellow called out. ‘‘ Well, Thomas, 
what precious stones have you found?” “ Brim- 
stone,” answered the boy. 
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Monsieur Julien Lebon. Her fair, ungloved | 
were softly fulded in the lap of @ lustrous v 

A colored moire, also the giftof Monsieur Julien L 
Her beautifully enamelled face expressed the 
climax of content, and with her bright black 
fixed dreamily before her, she mentally co: 
plated Monsieur J alien Lebon. 
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A LAMB AMONG WOLVES 
The Tragedy_of » Blarried Z 
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not a pleasant object to contemplate. He wus 
and as thin as a shad, he was blear-eyed and bh: 
look of a worn-out rove. His hair was ® wi; 
teeth were talse, he was padded in al! sorts of 
and as roude-up ae any dilapidated belle, he wa 
enty years old ita day. 

But, then, consider. Monsieur Léebon contd 
gold, “ if that’s a pleasant thing to roll in, al 
body says. You see that makesa difference. V 
through that auriferous medium Monsieur 

was @ beautiful otject. People sig in 
that planets are not the only created things 

depend on their atmosphere fur their briilia 


Moreover, monsieur was Madame de Villars 
in-law. Acknowledge thut she had reason { 
complacency. Madame had but one child, a ¢ 
ter, and to find this child asvitable purli ba 
the greatest care of her life. Madame bul ck 
countiess times to her friends, to her daugh 
Monsieur Lebon, and bad called on le ciel to \ 
that she was worn to a shadow by her anxiety 
subject. As far a8 people could see, and that 
good way when madame was in evening dre 
lady was in fine condition, but everybud y’ 
thized with ber neverthel Dear 
their eyes and sighed, Monsieur Lebon kin 
hand and protested, and the lovely Julie, th 
of all this anxiety, flang herself into her » 
arms and shed tears of gratitude and af 
When I say tears, 1 mean the least possible 
two tears, for rronare: Prat not ailuw her di 
to spoil her beautiful blue eyes. 

Tiese biue eyes, by the way, were pbeno 
those of madame and her husband both bet 
biack. That horrible gossip Mademoiselle V 
ased to shrug ber scrawny shoulders and | 
most dreadful things, and comment on the bi 
of Monsieur Bonbon, who used to aimire mw 
the early days of her marriage, but everybod 
that the fair Julie got the beautifal color of! 
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